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New England and Other Matters. 


The Governor of Rhode Island.—Noit 
only a governor, but the son of a governor—bear- 
ing the same Christian name, by the way—is 
Gen. Elisha Dyer, who was elected last April to 
Rhode Island’s highest office. 

Governor Dyer was born in Providence sixty 
years ago, and educated at Brown University 
and in Germany, winning at the University of 
Giessen the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
Previous to 1877 he took no very active part in 
polities, but in that year he was sent to the state 
senate, and he has since served his native city 
and state in various important capacities. 

Becoming connected with the militia in 1856, 
he spent much of his time for some years 
in strengthening that useful arm of government. 
He passed through almost every rank, and he 
had been for thirteen years the adjutant-general 
of the state when, in 1895, at his own request, he 
was relieved from active duty and placed upon 
the retired list with the rank of brigadier-general, 


The new Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, was born in Mobile 
and lives in St. Louis, but two New England 
States, Vermont end Maine, have a sentimental 
interest in him. He is a great-grandson of the 
mighty Ethan who took Ticonderoga, and heis 
an enthusiastic fisherman, moreover, and knows 
his Rangeleys as every conscientious angler does 
—or should. 


The Narragansett Indians of Rhode 
Island have engaged counsel to press their claim 
against the state for lands and rights taken 
during the last two hundred years. Twenty-five 
raillion dollars, more or less, will pay the debt, 
they think. This is only about one-seventh of 
the assessed valuation of the city of Providence, 
so the state is amply “good for it;” but the 
descendants of King Philip and Canonchet may 
profitably ponder the question, how much the 
soil of Rhode Island would be worth if the 
palefaces had not taken it. 


The Boston Music Commission, which 
is composed of a well-known bandmaster and 
two accomplished organists, recently reviewed 
the street musicians. Not the hand-organ men 
alone, but all peripatetic producers of melody, 
from the negro banjo-player to the “little Ger- 
man band,” defiled before the official critics. In 
two sessions, all the ambulatory instruments in 
Boston were heard, and the manipulators of 
discordant ones were ordered to have them tuned. 
Licenses are refused the men who neglect this 
admonition. The municipality holds that since 
good citizens with sensitive ears considerately 
refrain from slaying amateurs, they deserve to 
be rewarded by protection against bad profes- 
sionals. 


The tramp in the country town is by no 
means so amusing as he is in the comic paper. 
Sometimes, as at present in Grafton, Massachu- | pim 
setts, he taxes the forbearance of the friendliest 
philosopher. During 1894, Grafton provided 
lodgings and breakfasts for thirteen hundred and 
twenty-two tramps, the smallest number for any 
month being ten, in July, and the largest number 
two hundred and forty, during January. The 
constable is paid twelve and a half cents each 
for feeding and taking care of these fellows; but 
the money they cost is the least important factor 
in the problem. The disheartening thing is, that 
the number of them increases every year; and 
how to assist the honest, unemployed man and 
not encourage the professional “hobo,’’ will soon 
become a very urgent question. 

Faneuil Hall, being reduced to a skeleton, 
is taking a strengthening tonic of iron. In other 
words, Boston’s Cradle of Liberty is being 
rebuilt. This does not mean that its appearance 
will be greatly altered, but that the interior | 1! 
woodwork is to be replaced by steel and iron. 
Then it should be good for another hundred and 
fifty years. 

Every American knows something of the 
history of the hall; how Peter Faneuil built it 
and gave it to the town in 1743, how its stanch 
brick walls withstood the earthquake of 1753 and 
the fire of 1761, how it was rebuilt in 1763 and 
enlarged—preserving the original architectural 
plan—in 1805-6. It cost Faneuil thirty thousand | gs 
dollars, or an equivalent, and with the various 
additions and restorations, the total cost of the 
building, when it is reopened, will have been 
about two hundred thousand dollars. But the | hou 
dollars look very small when viewed in the light 
of the memories and sentiments that cluster 
about the place. 


A public library’s usefulness is fairly 
gaged by tne number of persons it serves, and 
in the’ methods of the Boston Public Library 
there may be a hint for students of the problem, 
how to reach the people. The area of the city 
of Boston is forty-three square miles, Within | trap 








these limits the central institution maintains 
fifty-six agencies for the distribution of books. 

There are ten branches, with large permanent 
collections of books, and there are five reading- 
rooms. Twenty-two engine-houses, one grammar 
school and six other public institutions regularly 
receive deposits of books. But the most inter- 
esting feature of the system is the delivery 
stations, twelve in number. 

There are sections so far removed from the 
main library and the branches that the people 
cannot conveniently make use of either. In such 
a locality a storekeeper may contract to house 
three hundred volumes for a rental of twelve 
dollars a month, he to receive two cents additional 
for each volume in excess of three hundred that 
is distributed. Delivery wagons call at the 
stations every day, and patrons of the stations, 
not restricted to the volumes directly before them, 
are encouraged to apply for books that have to 
be sent from the library itself. 

Last year more than seven thousand volumes 
were distributed through the twelve stations. 
In two years or more only six books have been 
lost from these collections. As for the nature of 
the books thus carried to the readers’ doors, 


almost, it is interesting to note that less than | 


one-sixth are classified as fiction. 

The extent to which the central library and its 
fifty-six agencies succeed in fulfilling a library’s 
chief purpose, is shown by a very suggestive 
“ward map.” From this it appears that in only 
one of the twenty-five wards of Boston do the 
library-card holders number less than five per 
cent. of the ward’s total population. In most of 
the wards they amount to ten per cent. or more; 
and in the “banner ward,” thirty-four per cent. 
of all the residents hold library cards. 
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Where America Was Never 
Heard of. 


‘Mr. Josiah Flynt, who has been making a 
tour in Russia, tells some interesting stories of 
his adventures on a pedestrian tour with a 
student at Moscow, among the tramps, or 
gorioun, of that country. These wandering 
people, true wayfarers in the fullest sense of the 
word, often have their wives and children with 
them. In summer they sleep in the corners of 
the fences or by the wayside; in winter they 
curl up on the tops of the big stoves of the 
peasants’ hovels at night, where they are made 
welcome by the desperately poor but hospitable 
peasantry. 

Mr. Flynt was taken by the Russian tram 
for one of their own fraternity, but as there 
seemed to be a difference of some sort in him, 
ey on ae him where he came 


“om Am yr ih they or womae repeat. 
: ca. merica ?”’ w 
“What government is that in?’ 

By em ”? they meant Russian 
ince; nor could they be made to 
America was not in Russia at all. 
shake their heads, but they called FI mt pe. - 
away brother,’ which was as near as 
country eyond the en his idea eat bees ea 

y' 
typo soon found himself travelling with 
no yt ey wk hundred other tramps, and he 
had to submit to the we ws of it Oe 
f 4 is 





Prepared. 


A beautiful South American valley, the Tam- 
bores, was for a long time the favorite haunt of 
outlaws and murderers. Robert Crawford, in 
his “South American Sketches,” describes the 
difficulty of passing, unharmed, through the 
region, and gives the experience of a cattle-farmer 
with a gang of these men. 

He had just sold and delivered a herd of fat 
cattle, and was home with the price of 
et, when he rode 


into 
iy ye bg in = for travellers. 
desert him, but 


foes ng wo think they were plioanen in dagule, 


remar! 
“TI suppose you are on some ‘ial duty, as 
you are not in uniform. oman 


4, 
dismount and await their chief’ 
“No,” said he, “but when your officer comes 
Sa, Se See Lt wees Sin Oo ite ap anil Gino 
me.” 
peewee te his heme, which was plainly in 


Tel him to bring you all with him. I can 
ut the whole party up for the night, as I am 


iving alone just now. I will . on and 
get ready. eK Fe 7S) 
se and get you something to drink, as well 


ad 
So saying, he put ng emteg his horse and rode 
off, yb rg) cece bBo é least attempt to stop him. 
No doubt the erates thought it would be a 
still better game to rob the man and his house 


their leisure, after partaking of his hospitalit: 
Once out of sight, the farmer made his i ~~ to 

some neighbors’ houses, where he three or 

four friends to accompany him The 


ests came soon after ni tfall, and were met 
a They knew at once that a 
had been set for them, and made off, 
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Bro-man-gel-on 
DESSERT JELLY 
-“ Simply Delicious!” 


Exclaimed a lady, as 
she tasted Broman- 
gelon before it was 
put on the market 
—and ‘simply de- 
licious ’’ thousands have 
repeated since. 
Convenient to prepare— 
in two minutes by adding 
2 saga water. 
sag seewoe pm ten 4 ei 
Price per package, 15 cents. 
Case of 2 doz. packages, $3.00. 
Obtain it of your grome. If he does not keep jt 
send amount to us in stamps or money-order. e 
pay postage or express. 


STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., N. Y. 






























FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 
Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 

Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 


















Product of the 
Confectioner’s Art. 
Handsomely Boxed. 


Sold by almost every dealer in high- e 
confectionery throughout New —— 
not sold =e will send a pound fresh from the 
factory, e paid, for GO cents; our best 
grade be { 0 cents. 


cate & SMITH, 21 Portland St., Boston, 
Manufacturing Confectioners. 
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REMARKABLE 


AMERA 
SALE. 


HE values of our recent sale of fine Cameras 
were so quickly recognized that the sale was 
an unprecedented success. Our desire to keep 
at the head in the sale of Cameras and supplies 
has led us to make arrangements with the 
manufacturers by which we can continue, for a 
short time, some of the offers and also intro- 
duce a few new ones. Remember all Cameras 
are new, are reliable, and fully warranted, and 
we immediately refund you your money if not 
entirely satisfactory. 





Folding Poco, pictare 4x5. Includes 
PB ate noeny leather carrying case, also new 
improved double plate-holder. ‘Regular 


advertised price. $7. 00, at 
this sale only . : ‘ . $3. 75 


Tourist iia. We offer a few 
of this fine camera at a remarkably low 
figure. The workmanship throughout is 
the very best; its covering is the finest 
morocco grain leather. Picture 34x3¥%, 
weight 15 oz., capacity 12 exposures, can 
be carried in your pocket. Regular ad- 


vertised price, $9.00, at this 
sale, while they last ee $5. 75 





“‘Ray’’ E Camera, takes pictures 4x5, 
has multiplying attachment for making 
two pictures of the same object on one 


pas. by on ——— - metal plate- 
1olders. Regular advertised 
price $6.00, at this sale . $3. 0O 


Hawk-eye, Jr., picture 3%x3%. A 
camera with which roll film or glass plates 
can be used interchangeably. Has all 
latest improvements, easy to operate. 
The covering is of fine black grain 
leather.. Regular advertised price, 


$8.00, for the few remainin 
at this sale 2 » = $5. 0O 


You Can Order By Mail 
and we will face goods on the same day your 
order is receiv Send cash with order. 
Lloyd’s Record Book 


saves errors by telling F aa how to make expos- 
ures properly, under all conditions, and record 
them correctly, 40 pages, for 5 two-cent stamps. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 





323 Washington Street, Boston. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





JOHN A. HALL, Pres’t. HENRY S. LEE, Vice-Pres’t. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec’y. 
TEN YEARS’ PROCRESS. 
7 Percentage 
1888. 1898. Gains. of Gains. 

Premium Income. ..... . $1,667,543.71 $4,101,925.85 $$2,434,382.14 145.99 
Income from Interest and Rents 463,205.25 942,648.40 479,443.15 103.51 
| $2,130,748.96 $5,044,574.25 $2,913,825.29 136.75 
MG 6 « 60) SO 6) m8 6 $9,565,522.65 $22,035,448.27 $12,469,925.62 130.36 
Amount Insured ..... $49,480,584.00 %115,678,483.00 866,197,899.00 133.79 
DD. « a 0 te wee ee $755,527.61 $1,959,503.16 $1,203,975.55 159.36 
Since its organization The M. h Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-holders 





In Death Claims, $17,357,733.70. 


at | Assets, December 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27. Liabilities, $20,075,945.11. 


PORTLAND, ME., Office, by Exchange Street, 

J. Putnam Stevens, Manager. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Office 
W. 8. Martin, Jr., Manager. 








Boston, MAss., Office, 31 Milk Street, 
#. C, Sanborn, Manager. 


Endowments Matured, $2,956,593.04. 





Dividends, $8,259,757.85. 


Surplus, $1,959,503.16. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L, Office, Suet Bldg. 
M. Par ks, Manager. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Qmen, po ahra Bldg. 
Jas. Johnson, General Agent. 
HARTFORD, CONN., Office, 
A. H. Bond, Manager, 











Boston, Mass., February 9, 1899. 

















‘‘ WE’VE BEEN 
SOFT-HEARTED 
LONG ENOUGH.” 





which T. D. had prepared | 
and went down a_ slope| 
through a little peach) 
orchard where the blossom- 
strung branches brushed 
against his face as he passed, 
and then along the top of 
the bluff, until he came to a 
place where he could climb 
down to the lower level at 
the foot of the rocks. 

He was approaching the | 
cave from the direction ex- | 
actly opposite from that from | 
which he had reached it | 
before; but he had a good | 
sense of locality, and only | 
tried a few false gaps in the | 
wall of rock before coming | 
to the right one. He hurried | 
around the pool and climbed 
to the upper chamber of the | 














IN Six CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


In which Alec Finds More than He is Looking For. 


It. was the very question Alec had 

been dreading, and he felt himself 
growing embarrassingly red as his uncle looked 
him over, waiting for T. D. to say something. 

T. D. was slow and placid. ‘There aint 
nobody astir,” he answered, with truth. 
“Weuns jus’ been over to the double-bar- 
relled cave. I allowed as long as you-uns 
wa’n’t to home, I might as well interjuce him 
to the place.” 

“Oh, all right,’ said the doctor. ‘How are 
you, Alec? I was called at the last minute to 
see a woman ‘about to die,’ so I sent T. D. to 
meet you.” 

“An’ T. D. was aright smart late,’’ the little 
old man interposed, “or else the train was a 
right smart ahead of time; I jus’ stopped 
before startin’—” 

The doctor shook his shoulders impatiently. 
“Train was ahead of time, of course!” he 
declared. ‘Most everything’s ahead of your 
time, T. D.” He turned to Alec. “Well, 
you’re here. I suppose you’d rather be two 
hundred miles farther south.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 would,” Alec said; “then I’d be 
at home.’ 

“Tut!” cried the doctor; “you’re at home 
now. Your father and I never agreed about 
anything, and we always got along together by 
leaving each other alone. There were other 
people your father could have willed you to— 
your mother’s relatives—if he’d wanted, but 
he chose me because we respected each other. 
There are just two or three things you’ve got 
to understand, and I’ll tell them to you right 
now and be done. Southern [Illinois is a 
nest of copperheads, Confederate sympathizers 
you would call them. The truth is, the Ohio 
River ought to have run further north, and 
then this country would have been part of 
Kentucky, instead of being a rebel tag on the 
end of a Union State,—as full of secret traitors 
and treason as an egg is of meat. 

“I make it my business to know what’s 
going on around me, return deserters to 
their regiments when it’s possible, and keep 
the government informed of the underhand 
movements against it. Sometimes my own 
movements would be of interest to the enemy, 
and you will be in a position to know things 
that the people round here—the people with 
whom you sympathize—would give their 
eye-teeth to find out, but I don’t think I need 
to put your father’s son upon his honor. 

“T may not always explain my »lans to you, 
but I shall not hide them. It’s not my way to 
hide what I do. I ran that flag up into the 
tree to tell my neighbors what to expect; it’s 
in sight for twenty miles around, and those 
who wish to interfere with me or with it may 
take the consequences.”’ 5 

Alec listened, half in sympathy, half in 
defiance. He would have given anything to 
be able to answer his uncle’s pride with pride, 
but he could only flush uncomfortably and 
answer, “I understand. I think you can trust 
my discretion, Uncle Mortimer.” 

“Yes, I reckon I can,” the doctor said. 


‘DD you see anybody in the woods?” 


“Come on up to the 
house.” 

He led the way up 
the hill, and soon a 
little stone house came 
in sight, surrounded 
by a guard of forest 
trees. The world 
seemed to end behind 
the house, for the 
trees rose their full 
height against the 
sky. When they went 
indoors, Alec thought 
he had reached the 
most uneared-for 
place he had ever 
seen. 

“T. D. is house- 
keeper,”’ the doctor 
said, laconically, and 
it was evident that 
T. D. was as much 
behind in the house 
as he had been about 
meeting the train. “I 
tell him he ought to 
build raised walks 
across the floor,” the doctor went on, pointing 
to the untroubled depths of dust. 

“An’ so I will,” said T. D., “when I git the 
|time. I don’t git much chance at housework 
| these days—betwixt hunting for Knights of 
the Golden Circle an’ meetin’ boys at trains.’’ 

“Alec,” said the doctor, “do you know what 
Knights of the Golden Circle are?’’ 

“Why, as I understand it,” Alec answered, 
soberly, but with a gleam of fun in his eyes, 
“they are men of very good politics, who have 
formed a secret order—’’ 

“Formed a secret order for stabbing the 
Union from inside,’ the doctor interrupted, 
vehemently. ‘They encourage desertion, spy 
on the plans of the government—”’ 

“An’ meet where we-uns can’t find ‘em, 
which is wust of all,” T. D. finished for him. 
“Are we going out agin to-night to hunt for 
’em, Doe, or shall we stay here an’ entertain 
comp’ny ?”” 

*‘Comp’ny’ must look out for itself,’ an- 
swered Doctor Ford. “Make haste and get 
supper by sundown if you can; I want to 
get an early start.” 

“Let me help if there’s anything I can do,” 


‘“ HE LED THE WAY UP THE HILL.”’ 





said Alec, and followed T. D. to the kitchen. 
“Say, I'll have to take those things to ver 
brother, then, sha’n’t I?” he asked, when they 
were out of the doctor’s hearing. 

boy’s round face, “there’s nobody to take ’em | 
I’d ought to let you. I would never have got 
you-uns into this scrape if it hadn’t ha’ been—”’ | 
get down to that cave from the house?” 


was eaten and the two men had gone away 





through the twilight, Alec took the bundle | 


cave ; it was already so nearly | 
dark that he could see noth- | 
ing as he entered it. 

“Hello!” he called, half 
aloud. 

His voice came back to} 
him, hollow and strange, as | 
if he had called into a cistern, 
but there was no other an-| 
swer. He spoke again a) 
little louder, and the echo 
gained yolume, but that was 
all. Then he went forward 
cautiously, expecting at every 
step to stumble against 
Lafayette fast asleep; but 
he found no one, and finally 
bumped his head against the | 
low rock ceiling at the back. | 

He and T. D. had not gone | 
in as far as that before, and 
unless Lafayette had crept | 
still farther under shelter, he | 
was not in the upper cave. | 
Alec struck a match and bent | 
forward, peering into every | 
dim, black corner. He could | 
see the floor and the ceiling 
meet all round the little | 
cavern, and there was not a | 
living thing in it except him- 
self. 

He climbed down, feeling 
quite dazed, and made his 
way for a few steps into the 
lower cave. He could not 
believe that Lafayette had 
gone far, because he had 
seemed too weak; but per- 
haps he had crawled down 
to the pool for water, and then, feeling unable 
to go back to the upper barrel, had taken 
shelter below. As T. D. had said, the air was | 
very damp, and Alec found the footing very | 
rough. After slipping once or twice on small, | 
round, water-worn stones, he lighted a match 
and looked about him, making up his mind | 
that it was not worth while to search very far | 
for a sick man in such a place. 

There was evidently a small spring some-| 
where farther back in the cave, for a thread of | 
water wound along the stone floor, collecting | 
here and there in tiny hollows. At times the 
stream must have been large enough to fill the 
whole cave bottom, for a thin ooze of water 
deposit covered the half-dry stones. 

A mark in this deposit caught Alec’s eye, 
and throwing away his burned-out match, he 
lighted another and bent to look closely. 
Something had slipped through it, just as his 
foot had slipped on the stones behind him, and 
the mark was fresh. 

He hurried on, examining all the stones. 
There were no regular footsteps, but here a 
mark and there a mark, as if some one had 
stumbled along, stepping as might be, now in 
the water, and now on the slippery stones. 
Alec went on until the passage narrowed and 
grew too low to stand in; then he found his 
matches were all used. Then he called, at | 








that the whole cave clamored, but there was | 


the glimmering twilight. 
He was quite certain that Lafayette was | 
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returned with a lantern and with some extra 
candles for it in his pockets. He held the 
lantern up and looked all around the rough 
tunnel as he went in. The rock walls were 
irregular, jutting out in rude forms which 
caught the light and sent black shadows flitting 
ahead of him. The walls closed in and down 
upon the passage so that he had soon to stoop 
and then to crawl, but after a while the tunnel 
enlarged into a series of chambers higher and 
larger than the space near the entrance of the 
cave. 

He swung his lantern to right and left, 
looking into every corner and cranny, and 
stooping to search for the footmarks, which led 
him farther and farther underground. 

The cave was not beautiful, as he had hoped 
it would be. Its chambers were more like 
vaults or dungeons than like fairy pleasure- 
houses. There was no white glitter of stalac- 
tites or stalagmites, hanging like icicles or 
mimicking the forms of animals or plants, but 
everywhere the sandstone walls were simple, 
dingy and barren. Big round boulders ob- 
structed the way in places, and there were 
some jutting ledges and dark fissures in the 
dripping, earth-colored rocks, but nothing was 
brilliant or fantastic. It was a depressing 
place, in which it would seem more natural to 
find a man dead than alive. 

Alec had no way of measuring time or 
distance, but he went on and on, until his 
whole quest began to seem dreamlike; he 
stopped short, realizing that for some time he 
had forgotten to search for footsteps, and had 
only looked around him with a mechanical 
interest in the conformation of the walls. 
Holding down his lantern he saw that the trail 
on the floor had become almost continuous, as 
if Lafayette, growing too much exhausted to 
walk, had crept forward on his hands and 
knees. Alec found himself suddenly nervous 
and shivering with cold and fright. It was 
horrible for any man, as sick and weak as 
Lafayette had been, to hide like that in such a 
place, and Alec dreaded to come upon him, 
believing that he should find him dead. 

“Lafayette!” he called timidly, and then 
was sorry he had spoken, his voice echoed so 
weirdly among the rocks. 

There was no answer, and so, gathering his 
courage, he went on, and just around the next 
turning of the passage he came upon Lafayette, 
lying huddled against a wall which seemed to 
end the cave. 

Alec held the lantern close to his face. It 
was even paler than before, and his eyes were 
so sunken that Alec was startled when he 
opened them, shuddered, and closed them 
again. 

“T say,” the boy began, forcing himself to 
speak, “what made you come back here and 
hide from us? We didn’t mean you any 
harm.”’ 

Lafayette looked at him again. “You-uns 
was with T. D.?” he asked, faintly. 

“Ves,” 

“An’ T. D. sent you after me now ?” 

“He sent me with some stuff for you, and 
when I couldn’t find you I began to search the 
cave. What was the use of your creeping 
clear back here—the dampness is enough to 
kill you.” 

“That’s what I ’lowed,’’ said Lafayette. 

Alec opened his candid gray eyes very wide. 
“Oh, see here,’ he said, “I don’t believe any- 
thing of that sort. If you’re so anxious to die 
what made you desert from the army ?”’ 

The man hid his face on his arm, and his 
voice came out muffled between his sleeve and 
the rock. “I didn’t desert,” he said. “I went 
to sleep twict on picket-duty, an’ they drummed 
me out’n thearmy. God knows I tried to keep 
awake. I kep’ studyin’ ’bout T. D. an’ the 
ole doc what raised me, an’ right while I 
was proddin’ myse’f awake | went to sleep. 
Twict I did it, an’ then they drummed me 
out.”’ 

Alec sat down on the stones beside him. 
“Why didn’t you tell T. D.?” he asked. 
“He thought you had deserted, and that was 
why he wanted to hide you from Uncle Morti- 


“Sonny,” said T. D., looking up into the | first in a guarded voice, and afterward so loudly | mer.” 


“T aimed to tell him,’ Lafayette answered, 


if you-uns don’t want to, but I don’t know if | no answer, and finally he turned back toward | “but when I seed him I couldn’t get out the 


words. You-uns don’t know T. D. an’ Doe 
Ford. They’d a heap ruther see a feller dead 


“That’s all right,” Alec declared, impatiently. | hidden somewhere beyond in the passage, and | than know he’d been put to shame. I didn’t 
“We're in it now. What’s the shortest way to | he determined to go back to the house after a | aim ever to come back to these parts, but I hid 


lantern and then find him; for he thought so | out in the swamp below Cairo till I got so sick 


craw] out again, no matter why he had gone in. 
Darkness was gathering fast when he} 


T. D. told him how to go, and after supper sick a man might not have the strength to it looked like I’d got to get home. But when 


I got here I couldn’t stand up an’ name what 
had happened to me to T. D., an’ so when L 
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come to:myse’f an’ found he was a-hidin’ me out 
again, I jus’ kep’ my mouth shut an’ waited for 
a chance to craw] off somewheres an’ die. There 
aint no good in living when you’ve been put to 
shame.” 

Alec’s eyes darkened in the way they had 
whenever he was excited. “It seems to me 
there’s a great deal more shame in being afraid 
to show yourself than there was in going to 
sleep,” he said. “Maybe you were getting sick 
was the reason you fell asleep.” 

“Mebbe I was,” Lafayette agreed indifferently, 
“but they drummed me out’n the army for it, 
an’ I might better ha’ died. That’s why I crept 
in here. I reckon my fever come up for a spell, 
too; the cold felt mighty good.’’ 

“You’re cold enough now,” Alee said, “and 
I've got to get you out of here. What made you 
come in so far?” 

“J dunno; mebbe my head was flighty,” 
Lafayette explained, in his thin, flat voice. “I 
get flighty when the fever comes.” 

Alec stooped and passed an arm under him. 
“Now try to get up and [’ll help you walk,”’ he 
said; but when he lifted, Lafayette slipped 
limply out of his grasp, too nearly fainting to be 
helped. Alec thought for a little while, and then 
remembered the bundle he was carrying, slung 
by a cord around his shoulder. He undid it, 
wrapped Lafayette in the blanket, and was 
trying to make him eat some of the food, when 
he candle in the lantern began to gutter and in 
a moment it went out. 

“That’s good,”’ sighed Lafayette. 
light hurt my eyes.” 

“Then I won't light another just yet,” Alec 
said. “But I’m going to stay a while with you 
to see if eating doesn’t make you strong enough 
to get out of here. If it doesn’t, I'll go and 
bring T. D. as soon as he comes.” 

The sick man made no answer, and Alec said 
nothing more, but sat by him, thinking of all 
the strange things that had happened since he 
reached North Pass. He could hear the soldiers 
cheering the flag again, and feel his own anger 
at the salute, and it was hard to believe that in 
so short a time he had not only pledged a sort of 
fidelity to the flag, but had entered something 
very much like secret service for a man who had 
failed in his duty toward it. He stretched his 
long legs nervously, and frowned in the darkness. 
Life in a border country seemed to be an exciting 
affair when one who was bound in honor to both 
sides was dropped into the thick of things as he 
had been. 

The silence of the cave was so intense that he 
kept fancying that he heard sounds in it, and 
finally a sound came which was not a fancy, but 
grew plainer and plainer. It seemed to be the 
tread of feet, coming not as he had come, but 
straight toward him out of the end wall of the 
cave. He thought that he must be deluded by 
an echo, and that the people were really coming 
just as he had come; probably the doctor and 
T. D. had come home, and T. D., alarmed at 
not finding him, had explained everything to the 
doctor, and now they were hunting for him. 

His first impulse was to call out to them, but 
the fact that they did not call to him restrained 
him, and he whispered to Lafayette to keep quiet 
until they came. 

The tramp of feet grew more and more distinct, 
and there was a sound of some one speaking, 
but, although the modulations of the voice were 
quite plain, the words eluded Alec; he seemed 
always on the point of grasping them, but they 
always blurred away. Only one thing was 
certain, the speaker was neither his uncle nor 
T. D. There was an instant of silence, and then 
a new voice spoke, and he caught his uncle’s 
name at the end of a long harangue. 

Then a shaft of light flashed on the wall 
opposite him, moved along it for a little way and 
stopped. Alec started silently to his feet, for 
the light came through a rift in what he had 
supposed to be the solid wall of the cave. He 
had noticed the hole while his lantern was still 
burning, but had thought it only an indentation. 
It was about on a level with his head, and 
looking through it he saw that it was a passage 
large enough for a man to crawl through, and 
opening into a continuation of the cave. 

The sound of footsteps and of voices was not 
echoed from the wall, but came through it from 
beyond, as if several men who had been much 
farther into the cave were now coming back. 

If it had not been for Lafayette, Alec would 
have tried to creep into some crevice out of sight, 
until the party had come through the hole and 
passed by, but the sick man could not very well 
be hidden; so Alec stood his ground and waited 
to see what sort of greeting he would receive 
from the newcomers. Several of them were 
speaking at once, and their voices rose excitedly. 
At last they came in view round a corner, and 
the man who was carrying a torch stuck it into 
a crevice in the wall; the others grouped them- 
selves in a circle, some leaning against the walls, 
some sitting on the stones, and for a moment 
they were silent, as if they had entered a council- 
chamber and must now weigh their words. 

Those who had sat down were out of Alec’s 


“That there 


range, but among those who were standing he | 


recognized Hiram Jeemes, the man he had met 
in the afternoon, and it flashed into his mind that 
this was a meeting of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, and that his uncle would give almost 
anything to be standing in his place. 

“We've been soft-hearted long enough,” a 
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voice broke out. “What if he has stood by us 
in sickness and death? That’s no reason for 
letting him thwart all our plans when things of 
more importance than our lives are at stake. If 
we were in the army we’d shoot down the most 
active man we saw attacking us, and it’s the 
same way here. The Lincoln government and 
the head of this military department are all 
rousing up to hunt for our leaders and our 
meetings, and it’s through the information of just 
such men as Doc Ford. We've warned him 
already that he was interfering with us at his 
own peril, and now it’s time to act!’’ 

Alec drew his face away from the hole so that 
he could hear without danger of being seen. 
Secret service was taking a form for which he 
was not prepared, and he needed time to think. 

Mary Tracy EARLE. 


(To be continued.) 
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Maria’s New Cloak. 


ATHERINE HOLLAND hooked 
the last fastening of her fur 
shoulder-cape, turned the flaring 
collar well up around her neck, 
and gave a final glance at her 
reflection in the mirror. 

“If it wasn’t for my horrid old 
paper at the Girls’ Alliance, I 
should be looking forward to a 
perfectly lovely day,” she said. 

“What's the subject this week ?” 

asked Cousin Sue, who sat by the window 

making buttonholes in a flannel wrapper, that 
would probably appear in some poor invalid’s 
chamber at Christmas time. 

“Unto Others,’ and I’ve made a botch of it. 
Good-by, dear,” as she stooped to kiss her 
mother. “It’s splendid to be well again and to 
be going out to luncheon with the others; and 
my head is fairly turned with the honor of 
picking out my birthday ring for myself. I 
shall expect you all to praise my taste when 
I come home to-night, remember.” 

“I wonder if we are not spoiling Katherine 
the least bit in the world?” questioned Cousin 
Sue, as the front door closed a moment later. 
“She sets great store by appearances, and we 
spend so much upon her, among us.’ 

“Do you think she has too much? More than 
is fitting—and suitable?’ The mother’s face 
assumed an anxious look. 

“Oh, n-o! Not when you come to that. I’m 
as bad as any of you, if she does. I gave her 
the chain she’s just been admiring before the 
looking-glass, and the gilt purse to go with it. 
I don’t suppose it matters, after all, how wella 
girl in her position dresses, if she doesn’t put it 
ahead of more important things.’’ 

“T don’t think Katherine does that,” answered 
the mother, gently. “We had a good many 
quiet talks together while she was shut up in the 
house so long, and it seems to me the child is in 
earnest about life. She is so young yet, Sue.” 

“Yes; and of course nobody else would be 
likely to understand a girl as well as her own 
mother.”” She reached out for the scissors and 
cut her thread ; then proceeded to “stay” another 
buttonhole. “It’s only that she was all interest 
about her looks, and about the luncheon and her 
ring. Everything was going to be delightful 
except the Alliance meeting, and that she only 
dreaded. When she told me what the subject 
was I couldn’t help wishing she cared as much 
for it as for the rest of her programme.” 

“But—Sue! It wasn’t the subject that 
Katherine called horrid. It was only what 
she’d written upon it; and I can see how a girl 
might feel about her own paper, even if she 
cared a good deal.’ 

“Oh, yes! And Katherine isadear. That’s 
the trouble, Louise. She’s such a dear that 1 
don’t want her to fall short in anything; and it’s 
so easy for a petted girl to be selfish.” 

The mother shook her head. “She isn’t 
selfish—for seventeen,” she protested, loyally ; 
and the coming of the postman put an end to the 
conversation. 





Katherine left the car at Sherman Street, ran 
into the florist’s on the corner and bought a 
bunch of English violets, which she pinned upon 
her cape a little to one side. Then she went in 
turn to each of the reliable jewelry establish- 
ments, her cheeks flushing and her eyes brighten- 
ing with the excitement of her errand. She had 
nearly decided upon one ring at Bailey’s when 
the salesman showed her another ; a daintily set 
pearl and sapphire side by side; and upon this 
her choice finally fell. 

She was somewhat tired now, and it still 
lacked nearly an hour of the time when she was 
due at Miss West’s luncheon. So she went into 
the large, comfortable waiting-room at Huntley 
& Mosher’s, to rest and look over the paper she 
was to read in the afternoon. 

Choosing a large armchair in the corner, she 
leaned back in it luxuriously and closed her eyes. 
When she opened them again a few moments 
later the seats nearest her, which had previously 
been empty, were occupied. Two women, 
poorly dressed, and each, in a different way, 
unattractive of face and figure, had taken 
possession of them. Neither of them carried 
any parcels; but from their manner and expres- 
sion it was evident that they were not idle 


sightseers, but were intent upon what was to 
them important business. 

“This is a great day for me, ’Lizy Jane,” the 
older and plainer of the two was saying. “A 
body that hasn’t had a new cloak for going on 
seventeen years, wants to get her money’s worth 
when she does buy one. Did I tell you how 
nigh I come to missing it again this fall? If 
*Zekiel hadn’t sold the old cider-press just’s he 
did, we shouldn’t have seen our way clear; but 
that fixed it all right, and here I be.” She had 
unpinned. her faded cashmere shawl, and it was 
sliding gradually down her shoulders as .she 
talked. “That beaver cloth at Harnden’s suits 
me pretty well, if *twa’n’t for the wrinkles across 
the back. The girl says they’ll come out by 
wearing, but I’m not so sure of it as I’d like to 
be.” 

The other woman listened attentively. She 
was as thin as her companion was stout, and she 
had a way of sighing unexpectedly, for no 
apparentreason. “It kind of struck me, Maria,” 
she remarked at this point; “I’m not used to 
buying cloaks, of course, and I’m not much of a 
judge; but I felt as if that one made you look 
rather broad over the shoulders. Maybe it 
didn’t, in point of fact, or won’t, as time goes on. 
New garments are apt to be stiff.” 

The stout- woman laughed with dauntless 
merriment. “’I'would be a regular Ananias- 
and-Sapphira kind of a fit if it didn’t,” she 
answered. “I am broad. Why in the world 
shouldn’t I look so?” 

Eliza Jane’s eyes wandered about the high, 
dark-paneled waiting-room, then rested upon the 
great clock over the fireplace. “O Maria, I wish 
Billy could see this store!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly. “He’d think he was made if he 
could.” 

“Wouldn’t he? How is Billy this week, ’Lizy 
Jane? I declare, I’ve been too taken up with 
my shopping to inquire.” 

“He isn’t any better,” shaking her head and 
biting her lips to hide their quivering; “not a 
mite better. He just lies there on the sofa by 
day, and has to be put back to bed when Sam 
comes home at night. Every time I think of 
him it makes me feel wicked to be off having 
such a lark as this, and him at home all alone, 
with his dinner left there on a chair beside of 
him.” She uttered the word “lark” as mourn- 
fully as if it had been “raven.” Her eyes filled. 
She began to plait her pocket-handkerchief 
nervously. : 

“What does the doctor say?’’ questioned the 
older woman, her manner becoming serious. 

“Says Billy can’t ever walk, he’s afraid. 
Something about the bones has dried up, or 
stiffened. But he isn’t in so much pain now as 
he was; that part’s over with, I hope. Doctor 
Wilson keeps telling us to get him a wheel-chair ; 
says he'd take lots of comfort going round the 
house in it, and out on to the sidewalk, too, come 
spring.” 

“Dotell! I s’pose you are not really thinking of 
it, though. How expensive are they ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Maria! I haven’t even priced 
them, for it stands to reason they’re way beyond 
my means. I only lie and think about it nights 
after Billy’s asleep.” Sheturned her face toward 
the wall with a smothered sob. 


tested Maria, in manifest discomfort, patting the 
wet cheek nearest her with awkward sympathy. 
“See here! Let’s go into the bakery and geta 
piece of pie. ‘Then we’ll set out on a jaunt 
through the furniture shops. It isn’t impossible 
that we can find a second-handed chair that 
won’t be out of all reason. We'll try, anyway.” 

Eliza Jane shook her head. “Anything would 
be out of reason for me, Maria. I haven’t got 
any money at all, to spare. Billy’ll have to go 
without it, dear little soul! I'd half starve 
myself if *twould do any good, but *twouldn’t. 
I’ve got to eat, or I can’t work.” 

“H’m! You wipe your eyes and put away 
that handkerchief first thing you do, then come 
along with me. I’ll get you a cup of tea, and 
you'll feel more courage. I can hunt up a strip 
of fifty-cent fur to edge the collar and cuffs of 
my old cloak, and there you be, safe ‘for fifteen 
dollars toward Billy’s chair, anyhow.” Her 
broad, homely face glowed; her voice was cheer- 
ful and tender. 

“Maria, are you crazy? The money for your 
beautiful new cloak that you were going to feel 
| so dressed up in this winter? I can’t do it, 
sister! I—can’t—do—it!”’ 

But Maria was already drawing the faded 
shawl around her shoulders again. ‘You can— 
}and you will,” she remarked, sententiously. 
| “What kind of a soul do you suppose I’ve got, 
| anyway? How should I feel, parading up the 
| broad aisle in a new cloak this winter, and 
| knowing that my own flesh and blood was stuck 
| down ona hard old sofa for lack of what I might 
| have bought for him?” 
| “But ’Zekiel, sister, ’Zekiel! 

it a mite.” 

| “Then he can settle down and do the other 
|thing, that’s all. ’Tisn’t ’Zekiel that'll be 
affected, as far as I can see. It’s me!’ 

“Yes, that’s so, and you’re always just as 
| good as gold. Only, ’Zekiel knows what you 
| came in for to-day, and how will it look to him 
when you go back home with nothing but a little 
| tuck of fur in your hand?” 

| “T shall have my tongue left, for aught I see; 
|and if I can’t make him feel reconciled by 





He won’t like 
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explaining, I'll advise him to get down on his 
knees and let the Lord do it. But I don’t 
apprehend any trouble. ’Zekiel’s a good man, 
*Lizy Jane, if he isn’t’a professor, and he’s got 
feelings. We don’t either of us want Billy 
hampered. I didn’t know ‘twas quite so dis- 
couraging for you, or maybe I could have pinched 
and shaved somewhere before.’’ 

She looked down thoughtfully at the cheap 
cotton gloves that covered her workworn hands, 
then spoke again, briskly and almost sternly, to 
her sister, whose face was now red with crying. 

“For mercy’s sake, ’Lizy Jane, can’t you hide 
your worries a little when you’re in such a public 
place? And there isn’t any cause to worry now, 
either. But that’s just like you! You’ve 
always had the knack of crying when things 
went wrong, and crying again, harder than ever, 
when they come right.’ 

“I know it, Maria, and I know who’s gener- 
ally brought them right, too, and always and 
invariably scolded me afterward for my crying.” 

“Well, I hate to have strangers know my 
business; and I’ve been noticing that girl over 
at the left of us,’’ pursued Maria, “the one in 
the purple dress, with the violets pinned on her. 
She’s taken in every word we've said—sitting 
there with her nose in the air, as if she never’d 
seen anybody that was in trouble before.” 

She was whispering now—the rustic, sibilant 
whisper that carries farther than ordinary speech. 
“Perhaps I’m not so much of a Christian ’s | 
ought to be, but I don’t like to meet such big- 
feeling folks. She may be poor herself some- 
time, and she may be lame, even, though I’m 
far from wishing it upon her, goodness knows.”’ 

She fixed her eyes severely on the stranger, 
who seemed to be making leisurely preparations 
for departure. Eliza Jane, awed into a recogni- 
tion of what was fitting, wiped away her tears, 
drew a sigh of sufficient depth and duration to 
relieve her pent-up emotions, and began to gaze, 
too. The expression upon each lined and sallow 
face was critical and disapproving. Katherine’s 
heart beat a little faster than usual, as she rose 
and took the two or three steps which brought 
her close beside them. 

“T’vye overheard what you’ve been talking 
about, ladies,’ she began, with some embarrass- 
ment. “I did it without meaning to at first, and 
afterward—I—listened.” Her cheeks flushed 
slightly, but she could not refrain from smiling. 

Eliza Jane was silent, uncertain what answer 
to make; Maria felt no such hesitation. 

“Yes, I noticed you were paying considerable 
attention,” she responded, grimly. ‘Well, 
you’ve found out that one woman’s got a heart- 
ache,—two women, finally, so far’s that goes,— 
and I hope you feel paid for your time.” 

“T do, and more than paid.”” She rested her 
hand lightly upon Eliza Jane’s shrinking and 
reluctant shoulder. “Ladies, I was lame my- 
self, like Billy, all last year. The doctors—five 
of them—said I never could walk again, but | 
can, you see, and perhaps he may, too, by and 
by. Doctors make mistakes sometimes, just 
as other people do.” 

The mother’s face began to brighten with a 
gleam of tremulous hope. Maria cleared her 
throat, took a piece of snakeroot from her pocket, 
put it into her mouth, and cleared her throat 


“Now ’Lizy Jane, don’t, I beg of you,” pro- | again. 


“That’s why I listened,’ went on Katherine, 
in eager explanation. ‘I heard you speaking 
about a wheel-chair, and I have one—such a 
beautiful chair, made on purpose for me, with 
slides and springs and cushions, to say nothing 
of the writing-desk and the special shelf for 
books and papers. It’s a regular home, a chair 
like that, and it runs easily, large asitis. You'd 
hardly believe how lonesome I was at first, when 
Michael carried it up to the attic. Now if you'll 
let me,”’—the shoulder beneath her hand was 
trembling,—“‘I shall have it brought down-stairs 
again and sent to Billy.” 

“O-h!” exclaimed Maria, with something 
between a sob and a groan that rendered further 
speech impossible. But the voice of Eliza Jane 
was perfectly steady, her face only radiant, as 
she listened and replied: ‘‘You will do that for 
us—you, a stranger?” 

“Yes—if I ama stranger. I don’t feel exactly 
like one, you see, after stealing into your con- 
fidence in spite of you.” She had made a place 
for herself beside them by this time, and was 
getting ready to write the address in her note- 
book. Remembering it afterward Katherine 
Holland decided that the next fifteen minutes 
was the happiest part of the whole day. She 
learned that poor “‘’*Lizy Jane” was familiarly 
known as “Widder Smart,’”’ and that she lived 
on Emerald Street. Also that “Maria” was 
“Mrs. Ezekiel Pettingill, from Barrington 
Centre.”” Both women accepted her offer as 
simply and happily as it had been made—givin- 
her in return revelations of their patient struggles 
and economies that touched her inmost heart to 
warmer sympathy. 

It was easy to arrange for sending the chair 
“to Billy’s own name,” his mother stipulated ; 
and easy to suggest that she would like to cal! 
upon Billy in person the next week, and see hoy 
he enjoyed it. Neither Mrs. Pettingill or the 
“Widder Smart’’ thanked her directly, but hei 
emotions were twice stirred—in widely different 
ways—before she left them. 

Eliza Jane whispered softly, stroking the fu: 
of Katherine’s cape as she did so, “Billy’s 
a praying boy, Miss Holland. He won’t forge' 
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that part, when it comes to sitting up in that 
beautiful chair, I can tell you! And I guess 
it won’t be the first time that somebody’s prayed 
in it, either—if works are any sign of what folks 
are.” 

A moment later, Maria, resuming her brisk 
demeanor by a palpable effort, remarked casually, 
“Well, the blizzard’s over, and I’m likely to get 
my Cloak, after all. If you hadn’t come up just 
as you did, young woman,—like an angel of 
mercy with five ostrich tips a-waving,—I should 
have done my duty, and hid my disappointment 
from ’Lizy Jane as best I could. But I’m free 
to allow it will be a consolation to enter pew | 
number seventy-seven next Sunday, with a new, | 
well-fitting cloak on—and a clear conscience, 


into the bargain.” 


The moment Katherine got home that night 
she showed her new ring to her mothe: and 
Cousin Sue. When it had been sufficiently 
admired, she began to dilate upon the charms of 
the gathering at Marian West’s. Last of all, 
half humorously and half tenderly, she told the 
story of her experience with the two sisters at 
Huntley & Mosher’s, ending with, “And in a 
way, mother, if you’l) believe it, that certainly 
‘climaxed’ the whole day. I shall not feel satis- 
fied now till I know that Billy—he’s fourteen 
years old and likes to read, they told me—is 
fairly in my chair, and getting the good ‘of it; 
and I must see Michael and give him the direc- 
tions to-night.’ 

“What about the ‘Unto Others’ paper at the 
Alliance meeting ?”” asked Cousin Sue; but her 
tone and manner were alike very gentle. 

Katherine hesitated. “Oh, I’m afraid I made 
a failure of it, though the girls seemed to enjoy 
it pretty well. But girls always think anything 
you do is good, if they like you, you know.” 

She turned he: hand from side to side in the 
firelight, absently watching the gleam of the 
stones upon he: finger. She did not say that 
her thoughts were with lame Billy and “the 
hard sofa’’ in the little house on Emerald Street, 
nor did she speak of the many plans for his 
happiness which had developed in her mind 
during the last few hours. Least of all did she 
betray the feelings with which she had read he: 
paper that afternoon. But none the less had 
she learned a lesson from Maria’s prompt and 
practical unselfishness, which was destined to 
blossom, as time went on, into many an act of 
genuine self-sacrifice. 

Mary CATHERINE HEws. 
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The Widow Telford. 


OBODY can doubt that she has been a 
N good mother. When her husband died 
she went with the children into a cheap 
cottage near the village, and took in sewing. 
When she could not get sewing she went out to 
wash or scrub, sitting up half the night to mend 
the boys’ clothes. Noone ever saw the Telford 
children ragged or dirty. 

After a year or two she was able, with a little 
help from a friend, to rent a cottage in town and 
open a boarding-house. She succeeded, because 
her eye was everywhere. She cooked, swept, 
marketed, herself. She had the energy of a half | 
dozen women. 

She sent the boys to the best school in the 
town. Then Sam went to college to work his 
way through, and Jem went to the city and 
found employment in a wholesale store. The 
boys had their mother’s capacity for work. Sam 
made his way through the university, passed the 
examination for surgeon in the navy, and was 
appointed to a man-of-war. He married into an 
old New Hampshire family with English kins- 
folk, and he and his wife have visited her cousin 
the baronet at his country seat in Surrey. 

Jem has succeeded in business, and is junior 
partner in a large house in Chicago. His family 
are fashionable folk. But the young Telfords 
are all kindly people, and invite “grandma” 
to make them yearly visits. She spent a 
month with Sam and the same time with Jem 
last summer. 

Her sons treat her with respect, but their 
ways are not her ways nor her thoughts their 
thoughts. She knows that they are always 
conseious of her rough, hard hands and queer 
pronunciation. Yet what if she had not made 
her hands hard with work ? 

She sits silent while the family discuss the 
opera and the last new novel. It is all Greek to 
her. There are other subjects—the crops and 
the habits of plants and flowers and the changes 
in polities. She could talk of these things with 
gy, wisdom ; but nobody speaks of them to 

er. 

She sits silent for many an hour. The world 
begins to seem empty and lonely to her. 

“No matter how old one may be,” she said 
with a nervous laugh the other day to the old 
doctor, “one longs for a little affection and appre- 
ciation, for somebody to say, “You have done 
well in your life.’ ” 

“That,” said the old man, emphatically, “is 





the one thing which we are told about the other | from the strings a fiendish shriek. At this the| theory of suicide, and confirmed my belief that 
world. That we shall receive our reward in| other monkeys, startled, fled to the backs of | monkeys are clever and some of them quite 
recognition and love from the only One Who | chairs and other places of presumed safety, | fiendish. 


understands us.” | 
“Yes, I know,” che said, “but here—here ?” | 
and her old eyes were full of unsatisfied longing. | 
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In Two Parts.—Part II. 


By DAN RICE. 


Monkey Music—an Elephant Stampede—Franconelli and the Lion. 


that monkeys, despite their cleverness, 
are not enduringly susceptible to the 
influences of “highe: education,” for infinite is 


|" may surprise many persons to learn 


|their innate depravity. I found them ready | 


enough to learn, but persistent in refusal to! 
display their knowledge when required to do so 
by their patient teacher. This peculiar side of | 
monkey nature was forcibly impressed on me 
when I tried to form an orchestra, or string band, | 
among the simians of my menagerie. 

We were in winter quarters, and as it was my | 
custom to devote my spare time during the cold 
term to taming and training wild animals for the 
next season, I had a family of monkeys confined 
in an apartment adjoining my reading, smoking 
and music room. 

One morning upon nearing the cottage my 
ears were greeted by the sound of my ‘cello. I 
paused, wondering what visitor had provoked 
my rich-toned instrument to such unseemly 
discord. Then I approached closely and through 
a window saw a laughable scene. 

Seated upon a chair, with a smoking-cap on 
his head, spectacles on his nose and meerschaum 
pipe in his mouth, was Joe, the largest monkey 
of the menagerie, sawing away at the ’cello with | 
bow in hand. Several of the smaller monkeys | 
were in postures of surprise and delight at Joe’s 
performance. I had omitted to lock the door of 
the monkey-room, and that accounted for the 
intrusion on my sanctum. 

Highly entertained, I stood for a time a silent 
spectator, until seen by a little monkey, who 
notified its fellows of my presence with a sharp 
cry. In a twinkling the animals dashed from 
the room—Joe, minus cap, spectacles and pipe, 
bringing up the rear and carefully closing the 
door behind him. Upon entering the house I 
found all the monkeys safely ensconced in their 
proper room and looking as innocent as lambs, 
while the old ringleader was snoring and appar- 
ently sound asleep. From this occurrence the 
idea of trying to form an orchestra of monkeys 
came into my mind, for I well knew that such a 
troupe, even if it produced anything but melody, 
would be a strong attraction. 

I began by securing small violins for four of 
my most promising young monkeys, reserving 
for old Joe, whom I rechristened Wagner, the 
exclusive right to play upon the ’cello. AsI 
could play upon a violin perhaps well enough to 
teach a monkey to make a noise on one, | began 
by taking all the members of the proposed 
orchestra into a room by themselves, and enabling 
them to see how I held the instrument when 
playing. 

Vigorously I began, after a time spent in| 
tuning, to play a bar or two of “When the corn 
is waving, Annie dear,” after which I passed a 
tiny violin and bow toa monkey whom [ called | 
Franz Liszt. He snatched the instrument from 
my hand, placed it under his chin, as his 





| instructor had done, and extracted from it a) 


order and gave a violin and bow to 
Beethoven, who promptly began to tune 


6: 


a stampede of the elephants, and one of the most 
notable of such stampedes oceurred while I was 
touring in the Eastern States. 

One day word reached me that Tim, our 
performing elephant, and Sadie, his mate, had 
become terrified for some unknown reason, and 
had broken loose, upsetting the cages of lions 


| and other fierce beasts before running away. 
| 


| 


I hurried to the menagerie, and found every- 
thing in the wildest confusion. Lions were 
roaring, camels crying piteously, and hyenas 
howling with fear, raising such a bedlam as I 


up his instrument in the same way and with | had never before known. 


a simila: result. Each of the other monkeys in 


The keepers soon succeeded in quieting the 


turn was given an opportunity to play a violin, | lions and tigers, and order ruled when I rode 


and each imitated his predecessor by first tuning | 
it up and then breaking strings. 

For four weeks I patiently endeavored to 
teach the animals how to “fiddle.” It was of no 
use; and at our last rehearsal old Joe, becoming | 
angry, broke all the small violins and tried to | 
burn up the fragments during my brief absence 
from the room. aT 

At one time in the early fifties rival showmen 
spread the libellous report that the monkeys 
with Dan Rice's cireus were killing themselves 
rather than have to witness the performances. | 
Indeed, their deaths were very strange. 

Early one morning a messenger informed me 
that one of my most promising young male 
monkeys had been found 
dead at the end of the 
night's journey. The little 
Brazilian, which was of the 
variety known as _tail- 
hangers, had apparently 
hung itself by passing its 
long tail over its perch, and 
then, after fastening the 
end of the tail tightly about 
its neck, had thrown itself 
deliberately off to its death. 

This tragedy, a wholly 
new one in the world of 
monkeys, created a decided 
sensation among my show- 
men. Sam McGee, then 
the oldest animal-deale: on 
this side of the Atlantic, 
said it was the first monkey 
suicide of which he had 
heard. Joe O’Connor, a 
great joker, whom the boys 








away at the head of a mounted posse to capture 
the fugitive elephants. In his flight Tim had 
taken Jock, the trick monkey, with him on his 
back, and I greatly feared that the little Brazilian 
would be injured or lost. The elephants had 
nearly an hour’s start of us, but as we rode 
rapidly down the turnpike we hoped to overtake 
them soon. 

At one little house we were tearfully informed 
that “two big black brutes’ had stopped there to 
get drinks of water, the elephants obligingly 
taking turns in pumping for each other. Farther 
down the road we came to a creek, where the 
fugitives had stopped to bathe. Near the village 
one of the elephants had crushed a bulldog that 
had rushed out to bark at the strange visitors. 

Putting our horses to the 
gallop, we dashed into the 
village and learned that 
the elephants had halted 
and rifled a fruit-stand; 
frightened a woman into 
convulsions by stopping 
and thrusting their trunks 
into an open window ; and 
then, leisurely passing on, 
had caused three teams of 
horses to run away. Far 
down the street they had 
overthrown a garden fence 
in order to steal pears and 
pluck flowers. 

Half an hour farther on 
the fugitives had turned 
aside to raid an orchard of 
apples and wreck a pigsty. 
\fter assuring the owners 
that I would pay all dam- 
ages we hurried onward, 


of my staff had dubbed “Jog.” but not before learning 


“Coroner,” held an “in- 


quest,”” and decided that the suicide was due to | 


disgust with the Darwinian theory that monkeys 
are the ancestors of men. 

After the dead monkey had been buried little 
more was thought of the tragedy until, four days 
later, another young monkey was found hanging 
dead by his tail from the same perch from which 
the first had hanged himself! 

Three more days, and then another young 
monkey was found similarly hanging dead. 
This third death, which “Coroner” O’Connor 
ascribed to “sorrow for Dan Rice’s heavy business 
losses,”” reduced my stock of monkeys to nine. 





Resolved to prevent its further depletion, 1 
ordered a man to stay continually in the cage at 
night, trusting the mischievous monkeys to keep 
him awake. 
This they did for several nights, teasing and 


that Jock, the monkey, or 
as the farmer said, “a queer little man in red 
clothes,”’ was riding on Tim’s back when the 
elephants were last seen. 

As we approached a second village we inter- 
cepted a team of runaway horses hitched to a 
farm wagon. Soon after this we saw where the 
elephants had paused to tear down a fence, enter 
a field and steal a lot of turnips. At every 
dwelling the frightened inmates told us of the 
fearsome passage of the great animals, which 
ran with uplifted trunks. 

Now they were not more than ten minutes 
ahead of us, so on we hastened, in much 
perplexity as to a method of effecting their 
capture. The chief keeper’s plan was to head 
them off, if possible, and endeavor to drive them 
back over the seven miles of road. But the 
elephant is a very fast traveller, and I doubted 


torturing wail or two. Then, to my astonish-| tormenting him in every conceivable and many | our ability to carry out the suggestion. 
ment, he grasped the screws at-the head of the | 
violin and began to tighten the strings one by | 





**AS HE USED TO DANCE IN THE RING 


one, as his instructor had done, but with the 
result that two of them were snapped. 

He treated a second violin in like manner 
before eliciting from it a series of most untuneful 
notes, and he closed his performance by evoking | 


except Joe, who continued to saw away vindic- | 
tively upon the ‘cello. 


” Azariah, the grandfather, was 


inconceivable ways whenever his drooping eye- 
lids indicated a time ripe for mischief. But at 
the end of a week’s time they 
had become accustomed to his 
nightly presence and ceased to 
annoy him. So he slept. 

Upon awaking after his nap 
in the cage, he was horrified to 
see another youthful monkey | 
hanging from the same perch | 
where his three former com- | 
panions had been found dead. | 

This man suggested a new 
and most plausible theory of 
the tragedies. The victims had | 
been all males. From this he 
inferred that each had been 
cruelly murdered by an older, | 
stronger and jealous male. | 
Acting at once on the sugges- | 
tion of the watchman, I had 
Azariah, the gray old grand- | 
father of the monkey family, | 
and Zachariah, his son, the | 
father of the victims, removed, 
greatly against their wish, to 
a cage by themselves. There 
were no more deaths by suicide 
or murder among the monkeys 
of that menagerie. 

I have always believed that 


the criminal, and that while 
the young monkeys slept he would spring upon 
them and choke them to death. Then to divert 
suspicion he would craftily hang the victim to 
the perch, where it was subsequently found. 
Of course this line of reasoning demolished the 





Turning now from small to great, let me tell | 


Soon we saw a throng of people in a side 
street, and galloped thither. There, in-~ the 
middle of the thoroughfare, at some distance 
beyond the crowd, was ‘Tim, dancing merrily, as 
he was used to dance in the ring, before a small 
house, with the monkey still perched on his 
back, and with Sadie looking admiringly on. 
The music of a fiddle within doors could be 
plainly heard, and this had caused Tim to pause 
and dance. 

My keepers dismounted and quietly captured 
both elephants before the fiddler was aware that 
he had so extraordinary an audience. I rewarded 
his playing, sent my men back with the 
elephants, and paused frequently on the way 
home to pay damages. 

As owner of menageries I made it my business 
to qualify for almost any vacancy that might 
occur among my performers, and eventually I 
essayed the réle of lion-tamer under the tutelage 
of the celebrated Franconelli. Strange to say, 
he, though fearless among wild beasts, was the 
most arrant coward before threatening man. 

I first entered a lion’s cage with him at 
Vincennes, Indiana, in the days ““befo’ de wah.’’ 
In the den was Richard LI1., the largest and 
fiercest African lion ever brought to this country. 
This was at an afternoon performance, and not 
a very perilous venture, for the brute was afraid 
of its trainer and noticed my presence only by a 
long growl. 

Emboldened by the plaudits of the audience, I 
resolved to enter the cage alone at the evening 
performance, and Franconelli assented to my 
proposition. When, amid an outburst of music, 
I swung open the grated door and entered, the 
fierce Numidian seemed to pay me not the 
slightest attention; but fortunately for me, a 
blazing furnace containing red-hot iron rods had 
been placed under the cage! 

The lion seemed to notice my presence even 
less than at the afternoon performance, and 


Somewhat disconcerted, I speedily restored | you that a thing greatly dreaded by showmen is | growled only when I patted its huge head. But 
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when I began backing toward the exit, the great 
brute almost imperceptibly began to raise its 
body from the floor, and the next moment hurled 
itself full upon me. 

Down I went, and must have been killed, had 
not my men with the red-hot irons forced the 
savage beast to the farther end of the cage, while 
I emerged with a tattered tinsel jacket, two 
severely lacerated shoulders and shaken nerves. 
Though the occurrence was valuable to me in an 
advertising way, I never again ventured into a 
lion’s den. 

The next day Franconelli entered the cage of 
Richard III. as if nothing unusual bad occurred. 
He was a remarkable man, who habitually 
entered the dens of strange lions without a 
moment of preparatory acquaintance; but he 
was attacked by a caged beast at last. 

Our canvas was then stretched in the city of 
Havana, prior to our departure for the United 
States. Everybody was well, money had been 
made, and the menagerie seemed likely to return 
home in good condition. But a day or two 
before our departure Richard III. appeared to 
be in an angry mood. This worried me so much 
that I urged Franconelli to “dope’’—that is, 
drug—the fierce beast before each performance. 
He only laughed and said he feared no lion in 
captivity. 

On the last morning in Havana the Numidian 
was so “ugly” that I besought Franconelli not 
to enter the creature’s den that day; but he 
insisted on carrying out his contract. Then I 
endeavored to “dope’’ the lion, but he refused to 
eat the drugged meat. 

It was with dread of impending evil that I 
saw the fearless Frenchman appear in the ring, 
and bow with courtly grace to the large afternoon 
audience. Bravely he swung open the door and 
entered the cage, to be greeted with an awful 
roar by Richard III., who at once arose and 
lashed his sides with his tail. 

I instantly moved to the edge of the platform, 
beneath which I had concealed a rifle. 

Franconelli, calm as a summer’s morn, ad- 
vanced. The great lion wrathfully backed to 
the farther end of the cage, and my employés 
prepared to control him with red-hot irons. 

The intrepid trainer kept his eyes steadily 
upon Richard IIT., and omitted his usual graceful 
salute to the audience preparatory to leaving the 
cage. Then he stealthily began his retreat 
backward. He had made but two steps when 
the huge, tawny brute sprang upon him, knocked 
him to the floor and buried its cruel fangs in his 
throat. While the attendants pressed the red- 
hot irons ineffectually to the lion’s head and 
sides, I raised my rifle to my shoulder, took 
hasty aim at the heart of Richard III., and 
fired. 

The great brute rolled over on the floor. 
When we opened the door of the cage Richard 
ITI. was dead, but alas! so was poor Franconelli! 

The audience was wild with excitement, and 
shouted vociferously. Had they been Americans 
an appalling panic would doubtless have ensued ; 
but to the Spanish-Cuban crowd the tragedy was 
simply a magnificent performance. Sadly we 
buried the brave Franconelli in the suburbs of 
Havana, and with sore hearts left the Pearl of 
the Antilles. 
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‘YS CONROY fell out with Katty, 

his sister, soon after breakfast one 
\ » bright autumn morning. Now a 
3 quarrel between these two was 
rare enough to be something of an 
event, circumstances having helped to make them 
very constant allies, for their mother had died a 
dozen years before and their father, who promptly 
married again, choosing a widow with children 
of her own, had himself gone a few winters later. 
Since then the second Mrs. Conroy, with Katty 
and Dan and a herd of their small half- and step- 
brethren, had struggled on together in one little 
roadside cabin, a white knot on a tangled thread 
of winding green lanes. 

Things being so, the brother and sister speedily 
acquired a habit of standing up for one another 
through thick and thin, in a household whose 
head, although not unkindly disposed 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


situation, as Peter had spoken for him, she had 
neglected to deliver the message, with the result 
that the vacancy had now been filled by Peter’s 
cousin Andy. 

This tantalizing sequel was the first Dan ever 
heard of the matter, and the place would have 
suited him, he thought, exactly. 
been eager for such a chance. 


trees bestrewed the rustling foot-path. As the 
brisk breeze came and went, it set them scamper- 
ing in brief rushes, like flocks of brown mice. 
In the shorn fields glimpsing through bars and 
gaps the golden gleam had not yet quite faded 
from the stubble. Threshing-machines were 


Long had he | busy among the richlier-hued ricks; now and 


then he passed within ear-shot of 





For Dan was quick-witted and 
ambitious, and quite confident 
that he would splendidly better 
his lot, if once he got where he 
could turn to account his clear 
handwriting and readiness at 
figures. Here at Kiltaney only 
odd jobs of rough field-work 
were to be had. 

Moreover he was weary, with 








one, and heard its humming drone 
sharpen its querulous note ever 
and anon, fitfully and abruptly, 
as if at the thought of some fresh 


gave scanty 
thought to such things, being 
engrossed by grievances of his 
own. The most pressing of them 
was his cumbrous burden, and 








a hot impatience, of the little 

nook which had been all the world to him for 
seventeen long years; where he seemed hemmed 
in on a road leading aimlessly round and round 
one small dreary plot, and never bringing you 
any “forwarder ;’’ whither the monotonous days 
came marked, if marked at all, merely by 
shrewder pinches of hunger and cold, or the 
painful bereavement of illness. 

Once he had grumbled about this sameness to 
old Jimmy Shanessy, who replied, “Ah, sure, 
lad, I wouldn’t say things was any the worse 
for bein’ all of a piece any more than me ould 
coateen here ’ud be the worse of not havin’ such 
a power of patches on it—let alone holes.” And 
although Dan had no argument immediately 
forthcoming, he felt and resented the false 
analogy. But now, when a door was opening 
upon a brighter prospect,—all the possibilities of 
Dunscreagh, with con- 
genial work and regular 
wages,—that it should 
have been slammed in 
his face, or, rather, 
surreptitiously shoved 
to behind his back, 
seemed to him intoler- 
able. “No wonder that 
he was enraged, and 
bitterly accused Katty 
of having done it “‘acci- 
dental on purpose.” 

There was truth 
enough in the charge, 
although he flung it out 
in random wrath, to 
make Katty repel it vehemently. She had indeed 
tried hard really to forget Peter’s message, but 
with as little success as if she attempted to rub 
the pattern off a tarnished brass. Was it her 
fault that it had continued to stand out on her 
memory with most obtrusive distinctness ? 

Less clear were her mixed motives for wishing 
to keep Dan from Dunscreagh. It was partly, 
perhaps chiefly, that she dreaded his absence. 
Though Dunscreagh was not many miles distant, 
“you would be half the day coming and going,” 
and she knew well how seldom she would get a 
sight of him once he was established there. 

Partly, too, she may have been prejudiced by 
her own experience of new scenes; for she had 
gone last spring to learn dressmaking with her 
cousin no farther off than the next parish, and 
had returned in a few weeks invalided by home- 
sickness and a bad cough, which still hung about 
her, to her neighbors’ conviction that she was 
“going in a decline, the same way as her poor 
mother.” 

But after all, what had turned the scale was, 














‘it must be feared, the consideration of the six- 


pence which Dan’s travelling expenses would 
have absorbed, and which she wanted to’ lay out 
upon some small gewgaw for her own wear, a 
love of finery being another ailment contracted 
abroad. Her guilty feeling about this price of 
short-sighted selfishness urged her to belittle its 
consequences, and goaded her into acrimonious 
speeches. 

“Much Mr. Cleary would ha’ took you if you’d 
went to him that scandalous figure, wid the two 
elbows of you stickin’ through your sleeves like 
the small ends of a couple of red mangolds. He 
might as well be hirin’ an ould scarecrow out of 
the fields to come and sit cocked up behind his 
counter, frightenin’ off the people on him! Sure, 
it’s a show you are! Apter he’d be to give you 
a trial if you sted away.” 

“And bedad then, it’s yourself done your 
endeavors to keep me out of it,’’ Dan rejoined; 
“but maybe you’ll live to repent it before you’re 
a great dale older, Miss Katty 





toward them, had naturally other 
interests more at heart. And by 
virtue of that unsigned league they 
held their own fairly well, especially 
when Dan grew of a size to swell the 
weekly revenue with a shilling or so. 
But union remained always indispen- 
sable; they could not afford more than 
a passing tiff. 

This morning, however, Dan had 
been “put past his patience’ alto- 
gether. The fact was that a casual 
remark made by Peter Moore, their 
father’s old friend, who looked in to 
pass the time of day, had brought to 








Conroy !” 

With this menacing prediction the 
interview had to end, lest Dan 
should lose the eleven o’clock train 
from Ballyhoy. For his employer 
was sending him on a rare expedi- 
tion into Dublin city. 

It was through brilliant late 
autumn sunshine that he started on 
his long half-hour’s trudge down the 
quiet lanes, the nature of his errand 
compelling him to carry one of 
Farmer Byrne’s heavy horse-collars 
round his neck, with a complexity 
of straps dangling about him. 








light a serious delinquency on Katty’s 
part. Some weeks before, when Peter had left 
word with her that Mr. Cleary of the shop at 
Dunscreagh was in want of a handy boy, and that 
Dan should call there at once to see about the 





These made him at first sight a 
somewhat intricately puzzling object, a fact of 
which he was disagreeably conscious. 

The tall hedgerows on either hand were still 
thickly green, but the crisp leaves of the larger 





that he temporarily laid down 
upon arriving at the saddler’s. 

By the time that his load was ready for him, 
the dusk had closed in, and the lamps were all 
lit—a fascinating spectacle of great luminous 
pearl globes, with diamond cores, and clustering 
golden stars that flung jewels of light into the 
dark water as it slid along by the slimy Quay- 
wall and beneath the bridges. Dan could not 
forbear some pauses for contemplation; and he 
reached the big railway terminus just at the 
moment when the last crimson flash of one of 
the infrequent Ballyhoy trains was vanishing 
into the darkness at the far-off end of the 
platform. 

He had consequently a full hour to wait upon 
it, with no better resources for passing the time 
than a couple of spare coppers. One of them 
speedily went to secure the largest bun that 
hungry researches could discover upon the 
counter in the refreshment-room, and the other 
would have followed, had it not been for the 
rival charms of a book-stall, which allured hard 
by, strewn inches deep with all the freshest of 
printed pennyworths. 

Its aspect proved irresistible, and soon fixed 
the destination of the second coin. Yet there 
stood Dan for a long time in doubt about his 
purchase, even after he had finished munching 
his inadequate bun. 

It was not that he did not know his own mind 
so far as his own personal tastes were concerned. 
To gratify them he would have possessed himself 
without hesitation of the Comical Codgers, 
whose familiar pink and violet covers his sharp 
eyes recognized covetously among the parti- 
colored litter, which he was scanning from a 

distance. 

But the question was not so simple, being 
complicated by considerations about the likings 
of a person whom he found it impossible to dis- 
regard, even though 
they were, as it hap- 
pened, at that moment 
“black out with each 
other.” Perhaps, in- 
deed, this exceptional 
circumstance told 
against Comical 
Codgers, since it 
struck Dan that to 
bring Katty home 
something that would please her would give him 
obviously a favorable opportunity for making up. 

Dan’s temper was far from implacable, and he 
had already begun to say to himself, “‘Sure she 
didn’t do it on purpose, the crathur. Some 
people’s memories is no better than an ould 
sieve wid the bottom out.’’ : 

But he could not disguise from himself the 
regrettable fact that what Katty would like best 
was the rubbishy little weekly fashion-paper— 
Clementina’s Repository of Dress and Fash- 
ion—of which she had brought back with her 
some odd numbers from her dressmaking cousin, 
and which she still wistfully studied. 








| town they are running up a bit west. 
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were still to be “out.” She hoped not, and 
considered it rather lucky that she had a sma)! 
piece of news to tell him, which offered a handy 
end whereby to pick up a fresh thread of 
conversation. 

And when Dan recognized her, he said, 
“Musha, good gracious, and is it yourself: 
Bedad now, but you’re the great fool to be 
standin’ out there under the teems of rain, gettin’ 
your death !”’ 

So Katty perceived that they had fallen in 
again. She replied: “Sorra a death; sure it’s 
only mistin’ a wee drop of an odd while. And 
there’s a furrin sort of a letter after comin’ for 
you. But sittin’ inside on the table I left it, 
for ’fraid *twould be drownded wid the wet.” 

“Whethen now is there?” Dan said, with 
some interest, for rare were the postman’s officia! 
calls upon the Conroy household. The littic 
flicker of a chance so cheered him that as the, 
splashed on to their door, he drew “Clementina”’ 
from his pocket and handed it to Katty, saying 
jocosely : “And here’s a letter come for you, and 
a fine sizable one more betoken.”’ 

Katty stopped to examine it on the threshold, 
where the farthest flakes of the firelight touche! 
her hands and her head, with the dark hair ail 
in a silvery mist of 


tiny rain-drops. “I 
do declare, it’s the 
fashion - book,” she 


said, gleefully, a very 
large pennyworth of 
pleasure brightening 
her gray eyes, “and 
there’s a whole page 
in it of the loveliest 
hats ever you beheld.”’ 

But Dan was rapidly getting out of his harness, 
that he might go in quest of his letter, which lay 
a white fleck on the smoke-grimed deal table, its 
“furrin ” origin betrayed by the benevolent- 
looking blue gentleman whose head occupied the 
place of the more usual lilac queen. 

“From me Uncle Peter in New Jersey it’s 
bound to be,” Dan said; and from Uncle Peter 
it was. Never hitherto had his correspondence 
been of much interest or import, but to-night, as 
in the quietest corner of the noisy room Dan 
spelled out the sentences by the flickering fire- 
light, he felt as if another door had suddenly 
opened before him, letting in a vast sea- and 
landscape, and the waft of a mighty wind almost 
taking his breath. For his uncle wrote inviting 
him to cross the Atlantic, and offering to furnish 
the means. 

“You would easy get a place,’’ the letter said, 
“in one of the stores down at Collinsville, a new 
All my 
own boys are out doing for themselves, and 
John, that is but fifteen, draws his five dollars a 
week as regular as the sun sets on Saturday 
night. So write me word when you are coming, 
and I will mail you the order for your passage- 
money. But don’t be putting it off too long, 
unless you have a mind to stop where you are 
for good and all. It’s a pity to be wasting your 
time starving and idling, and there’s no chance 
for anybody in poor old Kiltaney.”’ 

For a moment Dan felt half scared. There 
was something hardly canny in this echo of his 
own sentiments sounding from afar overseas. 
But as the new prospect grew brighter and 
clearer before him like a most rapid dawn, fear 
and doubt melted away mistily. That wind 
from the west was as full of glamour as the air of 
a spring day in autumn. 

Dan emerged from his corner with flashing 
eyse, and told his news in a quiver of excitement. 
Of course everybody shared in it to some extent. 
His stepmother, always hopefully happy-go- 
lucky, was so much interested that she let the 
stirabout burn, and only its ominous odor recalled 
her from the fair- promising 








He had seen it too often lying on the 
dresser to imagine that he did not 
remember its odious name; and his 
knowledge that she would probably 
have asked him to bring her one had 
they been on speaking terms when they 
separated, seemed to»put him somehow 
under a debt of honor. 

Back again, at the little Ballyhoy 
station, there were no vivid electric 
lamps, and only a few lack - lustre 
glimmers of the daylight waning away 
through the colorless drizzle. Home- 
ward along the wet lanes, the dead 








future to a present which 
threatened an uneatable supper. 
The children were clamorous 
with their own views of the 
situation, from Paddy, who 
wanted to accompany him, to 
little Lizzie, who, as a prelimi- 
nary, inquired, ‘‘What sort of 
bastes lived out in the fields over 
there?” To whom Dan replied 
instructively, ““Most superior.” 
Amid so full a chorus, Dan 
might readily overlook the fact 
that Katty took but a small pait 








leaves, which had scurried about so 

briskly in the sunny morning breeze, now lay 
very still, too limp and sodden to crawl. As he 
tramped over them, Dan’s mood likewise was 
less strenuous and more cast down than in the 
forenoon. 

Then his spirits had been to some degree kept 
up by the stimulus of his indignation against 
Katty, but now that he had a peace-offering in 
his pocket this failed, and they flagged, despond- 
ency superseding resentment. He said to himself 
that he had “‘ne’er a chance of doing anything in 
such a little ould rat-hole of a place; and ne’er a 
chance of getting out of it; so the long and the 
short of it was that he had ne’er a chance at all.” 

The conclusion seemed pitilessly logical, and 
he arrived at it just as he came to a point where 
somebody descried his approach, through the 
dimness, not without anxiety. Katty was watch- 
ing for him at the turn of the road a few yards 
from their door, and wondering whether they 





in it, unenthusiastically. Never- 
theless, it did strike him as rather unfeeling 
conduct when, in a few minutes, she withdrew 
from the discussion, which was still animate, 
and sat down by the fire with “‘Clementina’s 
Repository’”’ on her knee. 

His own happiness, however, made him 
sympathetic and anxious to show a friendly 
interest in other people’s pursuits, which it is 
often easier to do from a height than on a leve!. 
Therefore he by and by approached Katty, auc 
hazarded a comment upon the pages in whicli 
she was seemingly engrossed. 

“That's illegant, bedad,” he said, with alread) 
an unintentional touch of patronage in his tone, 
as he pointed to a fantastic blouse. “But | 
wouldn’t say but I might like it better only fur 
the quare cock-ups on the two shoulders of it.’’ 

“It isn’t too bad,” Katty remarked, witha meek 
indifference, quite unlike her wonted demeano’. 

“T’ll be lookin’ out a one like it for you in the 
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States,” said Dan. ‘“There’s apt to be plinty of 
dacint shops in it. Musha! isn’t it the good job, 
after all, that 1 didn’t go to Dunscreagh ?” 

The garment referred to was really rather 
ingeniously grotesque, but the shapes into which 
it swam as she stared at it were flagrant carica- 
tures. ‘*Thank’y kindly, Dan,” in the same 
apathetic tone, was all she replied. 

“Is it another cold you’ve got?” Dan inquired, 
after a hurried speculation about the cause of 
her languor. 

But she said, “Sure not at all,” and began to 
flutter over the leaves in search of something 
with a show of great preoccupation, which 
impressed him with the belief that she was ‘‘just 
entirely took up wid the ould rags.” 

At the ensuing supper Katty’s silence con- 
tinued, and she ate as little as she talked. 
Certainly the badly burned stirabout was unpal- 
atable enough to account for a small appetite, 
and soon—though not before Dan’s route had 
been fixed, and the children were squabbling 
about the presents he should bring them from 
America—she got up, saying that she would 
open the house-door, “to get shut of the ugly 
smell of it, that would stifle the fish in the sea.’’ 

Since she and Dan had come in, the east wind 
had risen and swirled away the thicker rain- 
clouds from about a blurred white moon and a 
few wraiths of stars. It blew bitterly in at the 
Conroys’ door, yet Katty was still standing there 
in the full sweep of it when, some minutes 


afterward, Dan came, too, and looked out over: 


her shoulder. 

“Finely the night’s cleared up,’”’ he said, his 
newly acquired complacency taking the widest 
range. “Look at them stars comin’ out as plain 
as print!” 

But Katty said, “The ould States is a terrible 
dale further than Dunscreagh, and I can’t 
purvint you of goin’ off to thim at all.” 

It was no doubt an inconsequent reply, yet 
that cannot have been what made it so startling 
to Dan. Nor did he himself understand the 
reason. 

“Then you done it on purpose,” he said, 
looking hard at her; “you done it on purpose, 
and why did you?” And for a moment it 
seemed likely that his next words or thoughts 
would put between them half this world’s width, 
or perhaps a greater distance. 

But all at once, as he saw the small, forlorn 
figure standing in the doorway, with the black 
night waiting behind her and the ghostly white 
moon-face: watching her, something told him 
why; and something else, akin to terror and 
pity, although maybe only an humble relation, 
caught him by the heart so that he suddenly 
went on speaking, after a scarcely perceptible 
pause, and in a merely matter-of-fact manner, 
“When I have the money saved for the two of 
us to be comin’ along, we’ll be goin’. What talk 
was there of any sooner ?”’ 

“Glory be to goodness!” said Katty, facing 
him with eyes shining much brighter than the 
mist-entangled stars. “But is it the truth you’re 
tellin’ me?” 

“Is the sky over your head?” Dan said, 
eurtly. 

“Glory be to the great goodness!” Katty said 
again. “I was thinkin’ you’d be off maybe next 
week—but ’twas only the childer talkin’ foolish. 
But every penny I’ll put by if you’ll stop wid 
me; and I’ll get Paddy the Higgler to take back 
me new yella brooch—I will so,” she said, with 
a remorseful recollection of the schemed-for 
sixpence that had purchased it. “And I might 
sell him me ring wid the red stones—I might, for 
I’m torminted these times tyin’ it on wid a 
string. And if I could be chance get a job of 
sewin’ auf? 

“Katty, Katty!’ their stepmother called in 
exasperated accents from the fireside, “come in 
out of perishin’ yourself there, and keepin’ the 
door open wid the win’ fit to blow us all to 
the other end of the world!” 

“Sorra a much!” said Dan. 

But his sister with a quick movement thrust 
out the wide-sighing night, and shut themselves 
into the little smoky house, whose familiar 
domestic sounds of shrill children and clat- 
tering crockery seemed to swell louder for the 
exclusion. 

“Come along in, Dan,” she said. “I was as 
pleased as anythin’ all the while about the letter. 
Only I’m glad you’re not goin’; and I mightn’t 
be delayin’ you any great while. We'll get it 
saved up some time, soon enough. Sure we’ll 
do grand!’ 

“Ay, to be sure, grand,’’ said Dan. 

Nevertheless, when they reéntered the room, 
and he again saw his letter lying, a rather 
conspicuous object, on the table, he hastened to 
hide it away in a nook behind the big pink- 
rimmed bowl—away out of his sight. 
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EELS AND THEIR HaBitrs.—During March, 
with the first high tides of the year, young eels 
come up from the sea to the rivers. They are 
then about the size of needles and from an inch 
to two inches long. They travel together in 
shoals and are easily caught in large cloth nets. 
William Quekett, M. A., gives the following 
account of their habits: 

Eels are not hatched from eggs but are born 
alive. The young are generally born near the 
coast, and not far from the mouth of a river. 


‘| may be caught by a cloud- 


THE YOUTH’S 


They run up rivers and streams to the source; | 
they are attracted by every ditch and drain, every 
cutting, and every tributary brook. There is 
not a sluice which some of them do not enter. 
When they reach a mill-dam they will wriggle 
up the moss and grass ten or fifteen feet, tail 
first, and get into the mill-ponds above. 

They will make their way into brooks full of 
water at the time of their entrance, and all but 
dried up when they should return. There is 
almost no situation in which they cannot live. 
For eels have two hearts, and their physical 
organization is such that they can travel over 
land as well as in water, and can exist in the 
most uncomfortable circumstances. 

Their return to the sea is in October, with the 
first flood-tide. The most curious thing in the 
life of eels is that numbers of them are unable to 
find their way back to the sea, and live on as 
“prisoners of hope’”’ for years. 
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The Real Hero. | 


ANNY’S horse was dancing 

around the hitching-post 

at the gate, tugging im- 

patiently at his halter, 

while Sanny was lolling | 

in the hammock on the | 

porch. After a while he | 

was going to ride around | 

the mountain to the lower pasture, to see the | 
fellows break in broncos. 

He was in no hurry; they would be at it all 
the afternoon. Besides, he was tired, and had 
eaten a hearty dinner. He had spent the morn- 
ing chopping off chickens’ heads and dressing 
the fowls for market, and he had eaten a double | 
portion of dumpling at dinner because his uncle 
did not want his. 

This uncle, his mother’s brother, William San- 
ford, had come up into the Colorado mountains 
to be cured of lung trouble. He was a hearty 
and jolly fellow, but unlearned in mountain 
ways, and very restless. He had made up his 
mind to drive down to Denver that afternoon, 
and since he was bound to go, Sanny’s mother 
had decided to take advantage of his trip and 
go with him, to sell her butter and eggs and 
chickens, although it was only Friday, avd her 
usual market day was Saturday. 

Sanny’s father, who had 
lived in the mountains all 
his life and knew the 
weather-signs, said to her: 

“I advise you to wait 
until the drought is broken. 
It’s likely to break before 
many hours, in my opinion. 
It’s the closest day I’ve 
ever known in these parts, 
and any one with ears can 
hear trouble brewing over 
yonder mountains. You 


burst.’’ 

William Sanford laughed. 
“See here, John,” he said, 
“you’ve been expecting 
this drought to break for 
the last month, and it’s still as dry as ashes. 
“There is no more sign of rain to-day than there 
was yesterday. It was just as sultry. and I heard 
the same rumbling over the mountain. I’ve 
business that I must attend to by telegraph. I 
couldn’t sleep last night for thinking of it. If 
you can spare the team I’m going this after- 
noon.”’ 

“Tf he’s going, I’m going, too,” declared 
Sanny’s mother, whisking around to get ready. 
“Of course the horses can’t make the trip 
to-morrow if they are driven down to-day. 
Now, don’t you worry, John. If it rains hard, 
we'll just stop somewhere overnight and go on 
to-morrow. I’ve done so lots of times, you 
know. Sanny, don’t forget to feed the chickens, 
and help grandma with the dishes, now, son.’’ 

Mrs. Lane twitched on her sunbonnet, climbed 
into the wagon and took the reins from her 
brother. 


“I’m the best driver,” she laughed. “Besides, 
I know the horses and I know the mountains, 
and I’m not going to risk having my eggs spilled 
over a precipice. Get up!” 

John Lane sat down on the step and watched 
them as they drove down the hill and out of 
sight. Then his gaze turned to the green valley 
before him. The house was backed securely 
into a hillside, half-way up a spruce ridge. In 
front, the ground sloped away across the road 
and down to the spring, whence it swelled up 
again in beautiful, cultivated fields. Up the 
valley to the right, down the valley to the left 
and climbing the opposite mountain, green crops 
glinted and waved in the sunshine. 

“It’s the best crop I’ve raised since I went to 
farming,” remarked John Lane, with satisfac- 
tion. “I declare, we’ve snapped up the best 
farming strip in the mountains, son.” 

“IT know it,” said Sanny, sitting up in the 
hammock. “But farming’s awfully hard work, 
pa. Why don’t you stick to horses?’ 

“T guess we'll stick to both,” smiled John 
Lane. “You’d better tend to Prince; he’s 
chafing himself with that halter. Now I’m going 
back up the wood road,” he added, rising and 








stretching his long legs, “to see how the men 


| tain’s sides. But above them the sky was blue, 
|and the sun shone steadily upon the fields of 


COMPANION. 


are coming on with the timber. You had better 
wait here with grandma until I come back. I 
tell you, I don’t like the way-the weather is 
boiling around the mountain.”’ 

Sanny unwound his horse from the halter; 
then he went around the house and filled the 
woodbox for grandma. He mixed corn-meal for 
the newest chicks, and fed it to the downy little 
things from the tips of his fingers. Then he 
went down cellar and took a big drink of 
buttermilk to settle his dinner. 

“Sanford, Sanford!’’ called his grandmother 
to him, in a frightened voice. 

Sanny rushed up-stairs. Coming out of the 
dark cellar, the whole world seemed ablaze. 
The storm-brewing mountain was hooded in 
black, but from beneath the seething clouds 
burst a lurid light that burned over the valley | 
with portentous glare. Chasing streaks of | 
lightning cracked the black cloud-mass, and 
terrific roars of thunder echoed from the moun- 


waving grain. 

“Did you ever see the like!”’ gasped grandma. 
“It’s a cloudburst, as sure as you’re born. Your 
mother and that crazy Will Sanford—mercy on 
us! Come in and shut the door! The waters 
will—Sanford, Sanford! Where are you? San- 
ford! Come back, come back this minute! 
Sanford!” 

“Go in and shut the door, grandma,” yelled 
Sanny, from the gate. He had jerked Prince’s 
halter loose; he was on the horse’s back—he was 
off down the road. He could ride Prince as well 
with a halter as with a bridle. 





The awful light faded out. The aspens trem- 
bled tranquilly in the sunshine that climbed the 
steep walls of the cafion, and the tall columbines 
waved their stately heads. Sanny swept by 






















the familiar scenes without a glance. He dug 
his heels into the horse, his elbows slapped his | 
sides, he whooped his fiercest cowboy yell; a 
cloud of dust rolled back from his horse’s feet. 

Now and then Sanny gave a fearful glance 
over his shoulder. The cafion walls cut off 
sight of the storm-brewing mountain, but above 
the clatter of Prince’s feet broke the crashing of 
thunderbolts, and beneath all Sanny’s keen ears 
detected a low, continuous roar that caused his 
brown face to pale. 

Already the slender mountain stream that 
threaded the roadside had risen in its bed, and 
was lashing itself to white foam. 

A lone man was cultivating a valley that broke 
from the cafion. Sanny checked Prince a trifle, 
by hard work. “Run!” he yelled. “A cloud- 
burst on the mountain!” 

The man caught up his hoe and ran. 

Sanny stopped at the lower pasture. The 
bronco-tamers were tossing hilariously. 

“A cloudburst, a flood!’ shrieked Sanny. 

The horse-tamers paused, listened and whipped 
their horses up the mountain’s sides. 

A “mountain schooner” crept slowly up the 
mountain road, bearing a party of jolly campers. 

“A flood! A cloudburst! Turn back! Drive 
up the divide! Hurry for your lives!’ 

“A flood!” The campers looked up at the 
cloudless sky and laughed. “A flood in your 
eye!” they shouted; but Sanny was out of 
hearing, and they went gaily onward to their | 
doom. 

Five miles from home Prince overtook the | 
team. Sanny’s mother looked back at the sound | 
of hoofs; she recognized Sanny — she looked | 
beyond him. 

**A flood! A flood!” 

She pushed Will Sanford from the wagon, 
sprang to the ground and gave the horses a 
stinging lash. She scrambled up the mountain- 
side, her brother tugging behind her. 

“Samny !”” she screamed. 

But Sanny and Prince had sped on. They 
had one more message to deliver. 

For a week two campers had been loitering in | 
the beautiful valley. They had pitched their 
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|tent close to the trickling mountain stream 


beneath a cluster of pines, tethering their horses 
among the aspens. They were city-worn and 
weak,—men who were breathing in health and 
strength before climbing farther into the moun- 
tains. One of them lay in a hammock, gazing 
into the fathomless blue of the sky. The other 
sprawled listlessly in the sunshine, watching 
chipmunks steal oats from the fodder bag. 

“Have you noticed,’ remarked he, “how noisy 
the brook is all of a sudden? Why, I declare, 
it’s full to the bridge! It’s running over. By 
George! We've got to get out of this; we’re 
going to be flooded.’ 

“Hi!” 

An empty wagon bounded by, the horses 
blind with fright. A bareheaded rider dashed 
across the bridge. The bridge melted away from 
beneath the very horse’s hoofs. Behind the boy 


|came a seething wall of water ten, twenty,— 


thirty feet high. 

“Come!” 

Sanny spurred Prince up a steep mountain 
path. The terrified campers scrambled after 
him. They clung to bushes, they clutched at 
rocks, up, up, up! 

The water caught them, but one got upon a 
rock and pulled the other after him. The cafion 
was narrowest here; the rush of water mounted 
high; it beat the mountainside, it tore trees, it 
wrenched rocks. And Sanny was beneath; 
Prince had stumbled and fallen, and the cruel 
wave had passed. 

When the storm-washed valley looked up 
again at the unchanged sky, the campers found 
Sanny’s body jammed into the fissure of a rock. 
Just as they had managed to get his leaden 
weight down the mountainside, his mother came 
running down the road. She crossed the boiling 
stream on a fallen pine; she snatched Sanny out 
of the strangers’ arms. 

“Sanny! Son!” 

The men who heard that terrible cry never 
forgot it, nor did they forget the scene that 
followed. 

After that first ery of distress, Mrs. Lane 
collected her energies and went to work. She 
turned Sanny face downward; she raised his 
body and let the water flow from his 
mouth. She pressed and inflated his 
lungs; she bade the campers strip otf his 
wet garments, to slap him, to rub him, to 
wrap him in their own coats. 

William Sanford came panting down 
the cafion. He bent over the boy: “No 
use, sister, he’s dead.” 

“No!” ejaculated Sanny’s mother. 
“You’ve got brandy. Let me have it.’’ 
John Lane galloped down the road as 
pale as a ghost. “Thank God!” 
he cried when he saw his wife. 
But when he saw Sanny, he 
dropped on his knees, shudder- 
ing from head to foot. 

“The boy is dead! 
is dead!” he groaned. 

“John Lane,” cried his wife, 
“take hold here. Do as I am 
doing. If you love Sanny, take 
Be 8 hold and help. We've got to get 

the breath back into his body.” 

The horse-tamers galloped 
down the road, and stood a little way: off with 
sober faces. ‘They had just helped to drag from 
the gulch above the bodies of the six foolish 
eampers, who had gone up in the wagon. The 
horses and the mountain schooner had been 
hung by the flood twenty feet up on the moun- 
tainside. 

The farmer whom Sanny had warned from his 
field came in a long wagon. His wife had sent 
blankets. He brought them over the stream in 
his arms. 

“Better let me put him into the wagon and 
carry him home, Mrs. Lane,’’ said the man, with 
great pity. 

Sanny’s mother lifted a grim face. “If you 
think you came to carry back a corpse, go 
home.”’ 

For two hours and ten minutes she kept them 
at work. They thought her mad. Even John 
Lane relaxed his efforts. But she made him 
work ; she made him rub, she made him give his 
own warmth to the boy’s cold body. And at 
last Sanny gasped and shuddered. 

His mother cast a triumphant look around, 
and sank down unnerved. But when the men 
carried Sanny to the wagon, she clambered in 
beside him. 

“Ma?” murmured Sanny, inquiringly. 

“Hush, Sanny; it’s all right. You’ve saved 
their lives. My boy is a hero.” 

Sanny made a sick grimace. 
feels like this!—’”’ 

He was all right a week later, and had to 
accept much gratitude and other things. 

Seventeen people had perished under that 
awful flood. Sanny Lane had saved ten lives 
at risk of hisown. The horse, Prince, had been 
carried seven miles by the flood, and there they 
buried him. The bronco-tamers rolled a boulder 
over the horse’s grave, and on it one of the 
campers whom Sanny had saved—he was an 
engraver at Denver—carved the epitaph : 

“Sanford Lane’s Horse, Prince,—A Real 
Hero,”’ with a brief notice of the event. 

“I wish you’d written, “The Real Hero,’ ’’ said 
Sanny, with a lump in his throat. 

MARY BREWSTER Downs. 
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Current Topics. 


A monarchy has subjects. A republic 
has citizens, and cannot have subjects without 
self-stultification. 


‘* Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.”” The same law holds 
in nation-building. The process of constructing, 
enlarging, or strengthening must be in accordance 
with the eternal principles of righteousness or 
the work will not endure. 

Words of French origin now used in the 
German army are the subject of an imperial 
cabinet order. German words are to be ‘substi- 
tuted for them by the emperor’s command. 
Political sanitation in the German Empire thus 
deals with the French microbe in one of its many 
manifestations. Microbes, however, are slippery 
things, and have an unpleasant way of escaping 
ordinances and officials. Despite the order, 
French words will be sure to cross the border 
and threaten the emperor's peace. 

The Vassar students who took an elective 
in the form of work to gladden children in New 
York hospitals showed that the higher education 
of women is not a training away from the 
practical. ‘The members of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the institution dressed 
two hundred dolls to be given to the poor children 
who were sick and crippled, and the joy of 
afflicted little ones was what children in the 
well-to-do families might think entirely dispro- 
portionate. An east side cripple whispered: 
“Do you s’pose heaven’s anywhere near as nice 
asthis? ’Cause if ’tis I’d like to go.’’ 

Descriptions of a recent prize-fight 
omit no detail of bet or oath; of bunches of 
muscle; of cruel jabs; of bleeding noses and 
bruised faces; of “terrible lefts on the heart,’’ 
and of “falls in agony.” Yet there are other 
ideals of manly athletes. ‘Mine,’ wrote Sidney 
Lanier, “may have a mere thread for his biceps, 
yet he shail play ball with the earth; and albeit 
his stature may be no more than a boy’s, his 
height shall be the height of great resolution, of 
faith and love and knowledge and subtle medi- 
tation: his head shall be forever among the 
stars.”’ Is not the antithesis itself a sermon? 


More sleep, with more regularity in taking 
it, is a prime need of our exhausting modern life. 
People talk of giving a rest to their minds; but 
it is not likely that the mind itself ever tires. 
The brain, or some overworked tract of: it, may 
need repose; and it seems a well-established 
physiological fact that this central organ literally 
undergoes repair and renewal during sleep. The 
slowing down of the blood permits the deposit of 
nutritive particles, just as the slowing of a river 
permits it to drop its sediment. There is wisdom 
as well as wit in the Quixotic saying: “Blessings 
on him that first invented this same sleep!” 

A young soldier under General Sheridan 
said to him, just before a battle, “If I am killed, 
tell my mother that I kept my promise. Nota 
drop of strong drink have I tasted.” The battle 
was fought, and the lad lay among the slain. 
Said Sheridan, “I carried his message to his 
mother. She replied, ‘General, that is more 
glory for my boy than if he had taken a city.’ ” 
When “‘well done’ can truly be said at such a 
moment, parental pride stands by parental sorrow 
and puts a staff in its hand. There are higher 
and holier compensations, but the knowledge of 
“what death he died’’ will always be a qualifying 
element in grief for one loved and lost, either to 
sweeten memory or to poison it. 

The Americanization of Puerto Rico 
is in an encouragingly progressive state. The 
inhabitants seem to welcome and appreciate all 
measures designed to further their social and 
civic well-being. It is almost pathetically sug- 
gestive that a people so long under the domina- 
tion of Spanish law, in whose methods of 
jurisprudence habeas corpus had no place, and 
of whose gracious meaning they .were practically 
ignorant, should request its application through- 
out the island. Much to their rejoicing, the 
system of direct taxation is to be abolished. 
Under Spanish rule, its workings were bitterly 
oppressive and the visit of the tax-collector was 
the prelude of cruelty and despoilment. 

In order to raise the money to builda 
railroad, the city of Paducah, Kentucky, issued 
municipal bonds for the necessary amount. The 
issue was properly authorized and promptly 
subscribed, but when the interest became due, 
the city attorney, having discovered a technical 
error which made the bonds legally worthless, 
~ ordered the city council not to pay it. The 





business men of the city immediately took the 
matter up. ‘The good name of the city is our 
good name,” they said. ‘‘When Paducah bor- 
rowed this money, she promised to pay for the 
use of it. Weowe it to the city, and to ourselves 
as well, to see that the promise is made good. A 
| technical error does not lessen our moral respon- 
| sibility.” .A meeting was therefore called, and 
| a committee appointed to raise the money for the 
interest by public subscription. 

A city whose business men maintain so noble 
a standard of civic honor and duty as this 
deserves to rank as one of the great cities of the 
country, no matter what the figures of the census 
report may say about the number of her popu- 
‘lation. 
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THE FIRST DECADE. 
Fy years a gracious Heaven gives 


‘o make man conscious that he lives. 
James Buckham. 
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That Old Dispute. 


OW easy it would be for nations to settle 
their disputes, if two or three leading 
men on each side were to take seats 

around a small table and talk over affairs of 
state in a neighborly spirit! 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is a case in point. 
It was negotiated nearly fifty years ago between 
Great Britain and the United States for the 
regulation of an inter-oceanic waterway, which 
has never been constructed. The disputation 
and argument over that old agreement form one 
of the longest chapters of Anglo- American 
diplomacy. 

Yet no useful end has been promoted by the 
treaty. If the canal were now opened, it would 
not be of any advantage to either country, nor 
would it operate to protect the work itself or to 
insure its freedom and neutrality. 

At last the United States and England are 
taking up the question in a sensible and practical 
spirit. The State Department has proposed to 
the British Foreign Office a reasonable method 
of settling the dispute, and Lord Salisbury has 
met the advances with heartiness. 

At the time of writing this article the two 
governments, it is said, are talking over the 
matter as two business men might do after 
having had a long quarrel, ending in an unsatis- 
factory lawsuit. 

Neither England ner America is attempting to 
unravel the tangled skein of canal diplomacy 
that has caused perplexities and alienations 
during the last fifty years. They are waiving 
all the points of argument and agreeing to 
consider the.facts precisely as they stand at the 
present day. ‘ 

An inter-oceanic canal would be of great 
benefit to the world’s commerce and an unmixed 
gain for civilization and progress. How can it 
be constructed most 
the principles by which it can be regulated for 
the good of the world? Can the treaty of 1850, 
which has blocked its construction, be amended 
so as to hasten its completion, or must it be 
abrogated ? 

These are questions which can easily be 
worked out by the two governments, if they are 
willing to act in a spirit of mutual accommodation 
and good-will. Secretary Hay and Lord Salis- 
bury approach the adjustment of this important 
matter in the right spirit. Unless all signs fail, 
they will revise the Clayton-Bulwer treaty on 
the basis of single control by the United States 
and the adoption of the British principles of 
regulation prevailing at Suez. 
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The Daily Mail at the White House. 


O read his daily mail is one of the burden- 
some tasks that falls to a President of the 
United States. More than a thousand 

letters a day have been at times received at the 
White House. The average daily mail is very 
large. Of course Mr. McKinley cannot read 
these letters as an ordinary business man reads 
his morning mail, but by a carefully developed 
system their contents are in substance presented 
to him. 

Several confidential clerks open the letters and 
give them a first reading. They are then 
carefully sorted. Many of them do not need to 
go to the President, as they are simply recom- 
mendations for office. These, after being cour- 
teously acknowledged, are referred to the proper 
department and placed on file until the subject 
to which each of them relates can be taken up 
for consideration. 

Many of the letters are merely formal, or 
contain requests for something which cannot be 
granted. These the clerks answer, and the 
President’s secretary signs. The requests for 
charity are so many that a special “form’’ has 
been devised to be used in answering them. They 
are all alike necessarily and politely refused. 

All letters which the President ought to see 
are carefully briefed; that is, a yellow slip is 
pinned at the top of each letter, and on this 
is a typewritten synopsis of its contents, 
telling who the writer is and what he ‘has to 
present. Frequently the President is sufticiently 
interested by the brief to cause him to read the 
whole letter. Sometimes the communication is 
referred to a Cabinet officer, in which case the 
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ically? What are|: 





COMPANION. 


yellow slip is retained at the White House, and 
filed away. When a large number of persons 
write on the same subject the letters are bunched, 
and the brief at the top gives the names.of those 
who present one argument, and in another list 
the persons who offer a different view. This 
is an admirable way of “jumping at conclusions,” 
made necessary by the excessive burdens of the 
presidential office. 
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CONDUCT AND CONSCIENCE. 


Heed how thou livest. Do no act + day 
Which from the night shall drive thy or away. 
tttier. 
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Manner in Oratory. 


RATORS have many devices for empha- 
O sizing the- important points in their 
speeches. One of the most familiar expe- 
dients is a quickening of the delivery. American 
stump speakers, when they wish to be most 
effective, raise their voices, fling out their words 
as if they were burning coals, and frequently 
make rapid gestures. 

There is another method which is adopted by 
some.of the best speakers.. The voice is lowered 
instead of being raised. The delivery is slack- 
ened in speed, and each word is slowly and 
distinctly uttered. There is intensity without 
heat. The orator exhibits self-control, and 
makes an impression by his evident effort to 
retain mastery of his emotions. 

Mr. Gladstone’s deepest tones were always 
reserved for his finest passages when he was 
summing up a great argument and making a 
final appeal for dispassionate judgment. ‘These 
were the passages which he invariably prepared 
in advance with painstaking care, but when he 
delivered them, his manner was stately in dig- 
nity, and he seemed to weigh deliberately every 
word. 

Mr. Chamberlain is now the best debater and 
platform orator in England. He adoptsa similar 
expedient when he considers a passage particu- 
larly important. Insteaa of warming up to his 
work, he seems to cool off. His voice deepens 
in tone; his manner becomes deliberate in its 
earnestness; he seems to be holding himself 
back ; but every word vibrates with intensity of 
conviction or feeling. He does not use his hands 
at such moments. He stands erect and motion- 
less—an impressive figure with a calm face and 
flashing eyes. 

Some of the greatest American orators have 
adopted the same manner. Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward 
Beecher and George William Curtis lowered 
their voices and spoke deliberately when they 
wished to impress a thought or to produce a 
strong effect. 
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Money Damages Recovered. 


HE love of wayside trees is strong among 
Americans. It has a practical as well as a 
sentimental side. A city or village in which 

the street trees are numerous, well kept and 
beautiful is more attractive to investors, to 
desirable residents and to locating manufactar- 
ers than a treeless town, or one in which the 
trees are neglected. 

There are some officials supposed to be prac- 
tical who are not really practical enough to see 
this fact. They do not see any immediate value 
in a tree aside from its use as timber or fuel. It 
must be cut down to be worth anything. 

In a Pennsylvania town, lately, the borough 
officials cut down a row of shade-trees on a 
certain street in order to reset the curb. No 
doubt they acted from a sense of duty, but they 
learned — when the owner of the estate along 
which the sacrificed trees extended sued them, 
and recovered money damages against them for 
the destruction of the trees—that they had 
misapprehended their duty. 

In another case, in the same state, a gentleman 
has been awarded substantial damages for the 
destruction of trees along a country road by a 
telephone and telegraph company which had 
received authority to put up its wires. The 
employés who cut them down were also fined 
fifty dollars each, after a criminal prosecution. 

These decisions are in the right direction. - Let 
the fact be recognized that wayside shade-trees 
are dangerous things to touch hurtfully. Not 
only are they a part of the property of the people 
who live alongside them; every man, woman 
and child in the community has an interest in 
them. 
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The Next Census. 


ONGRESS will probably pass a bill at this 
session to provide for taking the next 
census. The primary purpose of the 

government in thus counting the people, which 
the Constitution requires to be done once in ten 
years, is to ascertain how many representatives 
in Congress shall be apportioned to each state. 
Until a first Gensus could be taken the Consti- 
tution itself specified the number of representa- 
tives allowed to each of the thirteen states. 
Virginia was assigned ten members, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania were allowed eight each, 
New York and Maryland six each, and the other 
states were granted representation in the same 
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arbitrary manner. The total membership of the 
first House of Representatives was sixty-five. 

The apportionment based on the first census, 
that of 1790, allowed one representative for 
every 33,000 people, as near as the divisions 
could be made. On that basis the membership 
of the House became 105. By the next census, 
ten years later, using the same “unit. of popu- 
lation,” the number of representatives was 
increased to 141. 

Since that time it has been necessary with 
every new census to allow a larger population to 
each district, and also, with the exception of one 
decade, to enlarge the membership of the House. 
A part of the increase has been caused by the 
admission of new states. There are now 357 
men in the House, and each congressional district 
is made to contain as near 173,901 souls, by the 
census of 1890, as is possible. 

The forthcoming census in 1900 will, as usual, 
make a new apportionment necessary. The 
population of the United States, which was 
62,622,250 in 1890, will be, it is estimated, from 
74,000,000 to 76,000,000, not including our new 

ions. 

It is not desirable to have the House of 
Representatives made much larger if its effi- 
ciency as a legislative body is to be maintained. 
Hence, that increase of population will probably 
make necessary an enlargement of the congres- 
sional district,—perhaps an increase to 200,000,— 
which would be six times the population of the 
original unit of apportionment. 
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Woman’s Weapon. 


FTER dinner the talk ran upon the claims 

made by the new woman for the ballot and 

higher wages. The old doctor listened in 
silence awhile, and then said: 

“IT have nothing to say as to woman’s rights, 
but I have an opinion as to the way in which she 
should urge them. Let me recall one or two 
facts. , 

“Four or five years ago there was a fight between 
some Pennsylvania capitalists and their hands, 
who struck for higher wages. The wives of the 
laborers, Hungarians and Poles, ranged them- 
selves on the river-bank and attacked the police 
force, who were landing, with iron rods, forks and 
other weapons, jabbing them with mad fury. 
They may have had right on their side, but 
their method of fighting was so brutal that they 
outraged the public and arrayed it against them. 

“The straw-workers near Florence, in Italy, 
some little time ago struck for higher pay. The 
soldiery were called in by theiremployers. When 
the troops arrived in a railroad train they found 
hundreds of women, young and old, seated on the 
track, ‘like nothing so much,’ said an eye-witness. 
‘as a flock of cackling hens.’ 

“The crowd stood around laughing and joking 
with Italian delight in fun. The engine drawing 
the train stopped, then threatening to run over 
them, moved forward a foot or two. The women 
laughed, and calmly sat still. The troops were 
then drawn up in line, and pointed their muskets 
at them. 

“The women sat immovable, good-humored but 
resolute. They knew the order to fire would 
not be given. In the end they won their point 
simply by calm, good-humored determination. 
Their strength, as they wisely apprehended, lay 
in cheerful persistence in their demands. Tact, 
common sense and a gentle, courteous bearing 
are woman’s weapons—and they have worked 
marvels in human history.” 





A Funeral Service in Congress. 


UNERAL services over the remains of Repre- 
sentative Dingley, who died in Washington 
on January 13th, were held the following 

Monday in the Hall of Representatives. These 
services, and it is rare that such an honor is 
accorded to a member of the House who dies in 
office, were singularly impressive. 

Speaker Reed, in the customary way, called the 
House t» order at twelve o’clock noon, and the 
chaplain offered the usual prayer. The journal 
of the House was then read and approved. By 
previous arrangement of the sergeant-at-arms, 
the members of the House had been assembled, 
with chairs close together, on the Speaker’s left. 
The seats on the other side of the hall were 
empty. 

The doorkeeper soon announced to Speaker 
Reed in due form the arrival of the members of 
the other house, by this simple phrase: “The 
Senate of the United States.” The senators then 
entered the Hall of Representatives, headed by 
the sergeant-at-arms, who escorted the Vice-Pres- 
ident to a seat beside Speaker Reed, while they 
took the places assigned them on the floor at 
the Speaker’s right. The announcements that 
followed came in this order: 

The ambassadors to the United States and the 
diplomatic corps. 

The Chief Justice and the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The committee on the part of the House an! 
Senate to attend the remains. 

The President and members of his Cabinet. 

The family and relatives of the deceased. 

When the ambassadors came in, all persons 
present arose and remained standing until they 
were seated. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador, headed the delegation, and pro- 
ceeded to the space in front of the Speaker's 
desk, where he bowed courteously before taking 
the seat assigned to him. When the President 
and his Cabinet came in, those present remained 
standing until he was seated. 

The rest of the funeral service was not unlike 
that witnessed in private life. Mr. Dingley’s 
Washington pastor read from the Scriptures, and 
delivered a short address. <A quartette sang 
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several appropriate selections. The chaplain of 
the House of Representatives offered prayer. 
After the service was over, and all the official 
podies attending had left the chamber, Mr. 
outelle, of Maine, said: “Mr. Speaker, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, I move that the House do now adjourn.” 
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THE SENATOR AND THE BARBER. 


When an honorable senator tells an amusing | 
story at his own expense, it can be no disrespect 
to repeat it. Senator Frye of Maine, one of the 
commissioners to negotiate peace between the 
United States and Spain, wears his hair cut in a 
fashion somewhat peculiar, and is particular to 
have it cut that way. 

He wrote home to a friend in Maine that during 
the peace negotiations in Paris his wife informed 
bim that he must surely have his hair cut. Now 
he has a barber in Lewiston, Maine, who knows | 
how to cut his hair to his liking. 

“JI lie back in his chair,” says the senator, 
“while he talks fishing and fox-hunting and 
neighborhood news, and he shears it to my taste. 
I have my favorite barber ia Washington, but in 
Paris I am not on speaking terms with any of the 
tonsorial profession.” 

However, the senator’s hair had to be cut. He 
went forth in quest of a barber, and found a shop. 
He entered; the barber came forward, and the 
senator turned on him, feeling more embarrassed 
than he had ever felt in addressing the Senate. 
He had gone through with a considerable rehear- 
sal at home ot the parts of “Conversational French 
in One Hour” which seemed to have any applica- 
tion to a barber shop, and this choice selection 
the senator now proceeded to address volumi- 
nously, and with his best accent, to the man of 
the shears. In this way he described exactly 
how he wanted it cut. 

The barber looked puzzled, and the senator 
began to talk French again, and to tell the barber, 
very carefully this time, how he wished to have 
his hair cut. 

“T illustrated it by signs,” he says, “that must 
have convinced him that I wanted my head cut 
off right above my coat collar.” 





Once more the man hesitated; but now, spread- 


ing his hands out with a deprecatory gesture, he | 


said, in very good English: 

“Ah, I beg your pardon; you are a Dutchman, 
I see, and speak no French. We do not speak 
Duteh, but do you happen to speak English?” 

After that the senator and the barber got on 
perfectly well, but he is still wondering what 
made the man think he was talking Dutch. 
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BACHELOR - POET. 


Fitz-Greene Halleck never married, yet, as Mr. 
Howe reminds us in his “American Bookmen,” 
he could not have been without attractions. For 
a certain superior lady is reported to have de- 
clared: 

“Tf I were on my way to church to be married, 
yes, even if I were walking up the aisle, and 
Halleck were to offer himself, I’'d leave the man 
I had promised to marry, and take him.” 

To this, perhaps, should be joined his epigram, 
written for a young lady who had asked for his 
autograph: 

There wanted but this drop*to fill 
The wifeless t’s cup of fame. 

Hurran! there lives a lady still 
Willing to take his name. 

He showed a great deference to all women, and 
once it was poorly rewarded. In 1821 he was 
travelling, as the only passenger, in a stage- 
coach in the Wyoming valley. He had lighted a 
capital cigar, when the coach stopped, and an 
elderly woman gotin. True to his principles, he 
immediately threw away the cigar, his last! when, 
to his horror, the woman produced a pipe, and 
for fifteen miles puffed forth the smoke of her 
wretched tobacco. 

“I shall, on my death-bed,” said Halleck after- 
ward, “undoubtedly recall with horror, as I do at 
the present moment, that fearful pipe and its 
smoker.” 
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REMEMBERED. 


In the “Memoir” of Lord Bramwell is a telling 
illustration of the fact that reputation clings to 
us, even after many years. The great jurist asa 
little lad became a pupil at Doctor Reddy’s school, 
where the late Baron Chanfell, three years his 
senior, was head boy. 

Channell read for the law, and the two school 

friends scarcely met again until, years afterward, 
Mr. Channell held a brief in a certain case at 
Maidstone assizes. 
; Consultation with the solicitors showed a flaw 
in the pleadings drawn by them. It was of a sort 
which in those days would prove fatal to the case. 
The solicitors could only hope that it would not 
be discovered. 

“Who is against us?” asked Channell. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “a Mr. Bramwell. Nobody 
ever heard of him before.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said the advocate, “we’re 
done. I was at sehool with that gentleman.” 

He was right. Bramwell was too clever for 
them, and they were “done,” indeed. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


In an article on Indian names, Mr. Frank Terry 
comments on the odd effect produced by giving 
rein to this fancy for distinguished appellations 
in the renaming of Indians. Often their native 
hames are unpronounceable, and the translations 
long and not in accordance with our ideas of 
what is pleasing. So, instead of simply turning 
Bear-Sits-Down or Mule-Kicks-Up or Jumping-| a 
Rabbit into English, the Indian is renamed 
entirely, and {s given the first famous name that 
comes to mind. 





“William Penn, Fitzhugh Lee, David B. Hill 
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and William Shakespeare,” says Mr. Terry, “are 
policemen at the Shoshone Agency, Wyoming. 
Only a short while ago it was reported that on 
an Indian reservation in New Mexico William 
Breckenridge arrested John G. Carlisle for being 
drunken and disorderly. 

“It would no doubt surprise the reader, and no 
less our honorable Secretary of the Navy, should 
I say that I have seen George Washington, John 
Quincy Adams, Franklin Pierce, Rip Van Winkle 
Allen G. Thurman and Hilary "Herbert Peterson | 
together in a game of shinny. Yet this inter- 
esting spectacle I have gazed upon, and I have 
been the enforced witness to a severe spanking 


| administered to James G. Blaine.” 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a 
very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 


It is intended as a bright and attractive | 


ornament for the centre-table or the 


mantel as well as a convenience for | 


reference for every day in the year. 


After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please remember that every subscriber who 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





FOR THE “TEXAS.” 


In describing the bombardment of Morro Castle, 
a war-artist in Cuba tells how he and some news- 
paper men managed to attain a point of vantage. 
These correspondents wanted to get near the 
Texas. 


A few days previous, a rival newspaper despateb- 
boat, the no gm of certain courtesies with which 


| we not been favored, had been carrying 


minor telegrams to the fla g-shi , from one point or 
another; and she was in “the abit of sailing in 
among the fleet, with an_air of importance, and 
displayieg 8 the signal, “We have espatches for 

e ad 

This, of course, prevented the vessels of the 
fleet from making her come outside, and enabled 
her to approach the Sagehp to deliver her com- 
munications. Before leaving Port Antonio we 
had taken in a large supply of fresh fruit, includ- 
ing bananas; so it occurred to one of our very 
alert and original hewspaper men, that we should 
hoist the signal, ‘We have bananas for the Texas 
on board.” 

This we acted upon, and our vessel was allowed 
to glide in without interference, until we reached 
the Texas. Once alongside Captain Philip hailed 
us with delight, accepted our 

us that a |bombardment was very shortly to take 


pince. We thought ourselves in great luck at | 


Pp. 

receiving this news, and made outside the lines, | 
poe a Yas near to the squadron as we were 
perm! 


“NOT THE GENERAL’S COW.” 


“Tommy Atkins”—the slang name of the British 
private—is not noted for his politeness, but for 
his obedience to orders. 


Years ago in a seaport town in England a/| 
general and an ‘admiral were neighbors. The 
general’s house was fronted by a grass-plot, on 
which he pastured a cow. One day his wife com- | 
- — to him that the supply of milk was falling 


The sentinel accounted for the deficiency—the 
public trod down the pasture. Thereupon the 
general gave orders t no human or other 
ane om his ‘cow should be allowed on the 
grass He added Lye rf — rule was 

enged the sentinel should be flogged 

os ae aaa the admiral’s wife, in ste to me 

ngageme ent, took a short cut over the Piet, 
disreger ing the sentinel’s order’ to keep 0 


oe Common soldier, don’ Fm know who I am?” 
ejaculated the offended 1 
“All I know is that you’re hot the general’s cow.” 


LORD PALMERSTON AS A BEAU. 


A writer in Chambers’s Journal makes the 
following addition to Palmerstoniana which shows 
the great man in the réle of a successful Squire 
of Dames: 


Always vain of his sangeramse and proud of 
his power to please, Lord Palmerston never quite 
oP dh up his harmless attentions to young married 


Remonstratin ~ Rig: him on this habit, one of 
his serious relatives, a lady, be - by describing 
it as ungentlemanly ; ;_it was a she said, con- 
trary to religion; finally, she urged, “it can hever 
answer. 

Then came pn , inceerigite reply of the gay 
veteran: “As to the first point, that is a question 
of omuen, I think, it most gentlemanly. As to 
religion, I admit the practice of the churches 
differs. As to its not answering, your ladyship 
misapprehends the facts, for it never fails!’ 


LITTLE COURTESIES. 


There is often something luminous about a 
child’s definition. Every American will agree 
with the little lad in a board school in England 
who in an examination on Scripture subjects gave 
an original answer to the question, “What can 
you tell me about Moses?” 

“Please, sir, he was a gentleman,” replied the 
little fellow. 

“A gentleman!” =) aaa the inspector. ““What 

ax u mean by 
lease, sir, F my the daughters of Jethro went 
to the well to draw mag the shepherds came 
and drove them away, and Moses helped the 
Spughiess of Jethro pe said to the shepherds, 
jes first, please, gentlemen.’ ” 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- STA AM P to sai collec 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing W, : at, bak oo . 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. Lists free__B. L. DRE 2 p Cour CSTOR, Mass 


WAMTCA sg=etumenzizsas|s GOODS SENT C. 0. D. 
WANTED 


will not benefit. They banish pain 
with moe of Examination. 


| x prolong life. One gives re ief. 


Note the word R-1 ren o>) on t the package and accept 
TAILOR-MADE. 


no substitute. Ri. P-A 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
Special " ™ 
— 


packets for 48 cents, may Mel had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
Dp . 
rice, 
Worth $15.00. 











to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe KRIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 
Me, hasa crimped rim which holds both 
< ae firmly es and prevents 

rom escaping. It is 
















e2always bake crisp and brown. Sam- 
pile sent postpaid on receipt of re- 
tail price, 25c. We are the largest 
manufacturers of Household 
Specialties in the U.S. AGENTS, 
write how to get this and others of our best selling novelties. 
on a eR Sag E. Ali goods guaranteed to give 


AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY Works, 25 Randolph St, ,Chieago, Ill. 


Our Seeds, Plants, Roses. 
Trees, Et... advertise them- 
selves. he best always 
cheapest. a us, our prices 
please you. 
Have abel of car-loads of 


Tr Shr bs, enal price. Perfect fit and 
rees, U best ew a we make 
garments to order at ex- 
Reses, Plants, Ete. tra low prices. Send for 
our Illustrated Fushion 
: paid " ‘ Cc atotes of Cloaks, 
Plants, Small Trees, Ete. Safe arrival and satis- waste, ore, 1. 
faction guaranteed ; larger by express: or freight. OUR |, A complete guide of 
CATALOGUE, an elegant book magazine size, latest styles and work 
profusely iinstrated. tells it all, FREE. Send for it of art in photogravure 
| to-day and see what values we give for a little money. re me tions, sree. 
45th year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. department 6. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., BOSTON “STORE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Box 223, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
ae “ay f\ 
SSN SCAN, My 


Black or blue, all wool, 
Cheviot Jacket, % form fit 
ting, Reefer Style, best 
Taffeta Silk Lining, seams 
coveres, with straps same 
mater 

Skirt Percaline line dand sy ate 

to correspond with Jac 


SAMPLES MAILED. 


A specimen of _ rh-Art 
Tailoring at a phenom- 
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LOOMING ( peli, ee 5 


PURE WHITE, DOUBLE, AND BLOOMS PROFUSELY FROM JULY TO JANUARY. 


A great Novelty. SI ring-set plants of this marvellous Chry santhemum 
m blooming by July and continue in great profusion until New Year’s 
inten Flowers of good size, oC hinese type, double, and snow-white in 

color. "Perfectly hardy in the open groun and may be grown as a gar. 
den or pot plant with equal sat sfaction. Plants bushy, 20 inches high. 
No variety can equal it in profusion. } . Dune an, Ohio, the 
originator, says that the plants in his garden ‘have always begun bloom- 
ing by July 4th and are perfectly hardy any winter without protection. 
In pots it seems to bloom at all times of year, furnishing an abundance 
of magnificent white flowers. Price of strong lants, by mail, guaran 

teed to arrive in good order, 25c. each ; 3 for ra, 3.7 for 

aL TIE for 60 1 Ever blooming 





emu 1 Ne Everblooming. ‘Call a, 1 Rudbeckia 
Gita a Glow, 4 Giant Gladiolus Cc mildat sorts named, 1 pkt. each 
Multifiora Boges (bloom in 70 days), Mayflower Verbena (color 
and ireoeanes ke Trailing Arbutus), Giant Rainbow - Leaved 
Coleus CGrand), Japanese Chrysanthemum Aster, Perpetual 
Bloom n, Jarnation and 
THE MA AYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a year; illustrated 
—colored plate each month—devoted to Flowers and Gardening. Worth 
fe. .00, but for i all the 12 Nevenses, Magazine and Catalogue, post-paid, 
@ cents. Order at once; may not appear again. 
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Only- One-Cent 


THIS SMALL AMOUNT INVESTED IN A POSTAL CARD WILL ENABLE YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR REMARKABLE 
OFFER, BY WHICH YOU MAY BECOME THE OWNER OF THE MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD'S LITERATURE. 


A Superb Library. « ~~ 
20 Massive Volumes. 


This Library sweeps the literature of all nations and of all ages, 
from “the oldest story in the world” to the successes of this 
present year. It represents the labors of the foremost 
men of letters of Europe and America, Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, is the 
editor-in-chief, and such well-known names 
on the title-page as Frank R. Stockton, 
Julian Hawthorne, and John Russell 
Young, Librarian of Congress, 
are a guaranty that the 
Library has been ably 
edited and its con- 
tents most care- 
fully selected. 





































The 20 large 
octavo volumes, 
containing nearly 
12,c00pages and 500 
full-page illustra- 
tions, form a more 

complete, instructive 
and entertaining library 
of the famous literature of 
all theagesthanthe ordinary 
library of 5,000 volumes. It 
brings the world’s literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 
Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that money 
can buy. 


THE PRICE JUST NOW IS BY FAR 
THE LOWEST EVER OFFERED —THE TERMS 
THE EASIEST EVER KNOWN. LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE AND 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS SO SMALL ONE ‘DOES 
NOT FEEL THE OUTLAY. 


The entire set—twenty magnificent octavo 
volumes, in any style binding — is delivered com- 
plete ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. (You pay no club 
fee.) If the Library is not satisfactory return it. 
Could any proposition be fairer ? 
On request we will send you PREE our beautiful 
book of specimen pages and full information of the 
Library — the price — and the easy terms of payment. 





mt opportunity provides the most comfortable way for readers of The 
me the owners of a Library of lifelong value for study, 


The prese 
Youth’s Companion to 
occasional reading, and for reference on all literary matters. Address, 


AMERICAN LITERARY SOCIETY, - 69 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Please mention The Youth’s Companion when you write to advertisers. 
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The Barn -Yard’s Southerly Corner. 





The haws in the thornbush withered and black, 
When the near fields flash in « diamond mail 
And the far hills glimmer, — pale, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 

In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 


When the ruts in the cart-road ring like steel, | 
And the birds to the kitchen door come for their | 


When the frost is white on the fodder-stack. | 
| 
| 


meal, 

And the snow at the gate is lightly drifted | 
And over the woodpile thinly sifted, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 

In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 
When the brimming bucket steams at the well, 

beech-knot sings like a bell, 

When the pond is loud with the skaters’ calls, 
And the horses stamp in the littered stalls, 
Oh, ay ae the morning sun 

In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 
When the hay lies loose on the wide barn floor, 
And a sharp smell pus from the stable door, 
When the pitchfork handle stings in the hand, 
And the stanchioned cows for the milking stand, 
Oh, mare? shines the morning sun 

In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 


The steers, let out for a drink and a run, 
Seek the warm corner one Zz one 
And the huddling sheep, in their dusty white, 
Nose at the straw in the pleasant light, 
When jnerrily shines the morning sun 

In the barn-yard’s southerly corner. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. - 
———jq40_ — 


To the Robin. 


Stout little preacher, houseless and unfeed, 
That in the very precinct of despair, 
Making our grizzled elins and poplars bare 

Thy pulpit for a sermon wise indeed, 

Biddest so roundly for the public heed; 
Blithe wulssionery. whose foes are toil and care, 
The demons of the dusty thoroughfare, 

Whose cult is liberty; brisk as thy creed, 

Thou comest, bold heart, with a song that thrills 
Even this wilderness of weary days, 

Preaching the younedy for half our ills 
In endless exhortation, and sweet praise 
Of open country meadows and their wares 

Of peace, and freedom, and the grassy hills 

ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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Metaphysical Grease-Spot. 


NE day at dinner in Ver- 
sailles, while the German 
army was besieging 
Paris, Bismarck re- 
ferred to the gallant 
charge of the Dragoon 
Guards at Mars la 
Tour, which saved the 
Tenth Army Corps, 
although the Guards 
suffered a severe loss. 
Pointing to a spot of 
grease on the table- 
cloth, Bismarck said: “Just in the same way 
as that spot spreads and spreads, so the feeling 
that it is beautiful to die for one’s country, even 
without recognition, sinks deeper into the skin 
of the people, and spreads wider and wider. 
‘The non-commissioned officer has the same sense 
of duty as the lieutenant and the colonel, with 
us Germans. That feeling goes very deep 
through all classes of the nation. 

“The French are a mass that can easily be 
brought under one influence, and then they 
produce a great effect. But the French have not 
that sense of duty which enables a man to allow 
himself to be shot dead alone in the dark. And 
that comes from the remnant of faith which 
still abides in our people. It comes from the 
knowledge that there is Some One there Who 
sees me even if my lieutenant does not see me.” 

“So you believe that the soldiers reflect on 
such things, excellency ?’”’ asked one of the staff. 

“Reflect? No,’ replied Bismarck. “It is a 
feeling,—a frame of mind,—an instinct, if you 
like. When once they reflect they lose that 
feeling; they argue themselves out of it.’ 

After answering several questions which 
expressed doubt as to the existence of this 
feeling among the soldiers, Bismarck said: 

“I cannot conceive how men can live together 
in an orderly manner, how one can do his duty 
and allow others to do theirs, without faith in a 





revealed religion; in God, Who wills what is | th 


right; in a higher Judge, and a future life. If 1 
were no longer a Christian, | would not serve 
the king another hour. If I did not put my 
trust in God I should certainly place none in any 
earthly masters. Why should [ labor and expose 
myself to vexation if I did not feel that I must 
do my duty toward God? If I did not believe 
in a Divine Providence which has ordained this 
German nation to something good and great, 1 
would at once give up my trade as a statesman. 
IT am living amongst heathens. I do not want to 
make any proselytes, but I feel a necessity to 
confess this faith.’’ 

Seven years after this expression of his faith 


melancholy confession of dissatisfaction with his 
achievements. The man of “blood and iron,” 
seated in a large easy chair, smoking a long 
student’s pipe, said: 

“T have caused unhappiness to great numbers. 
But for me three great wars would not have 
taken place, eighty thousand men would not 
have been killed and would not now be mourned 
by parents, brothers, sisters, widows and sweet- 
hearts. I have settled that with God. But I 
have had little, if any, pleasure from all that 
I have done, while on the other hand I have had 
a great deal of worry, anxiety and trouble.’’ 


The man of iron character, evidently, was not : 





always self-confident. At times he had that 
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feeling of dissatisfaction with his work which 
the author of Ecclesiastes also experienced: 
“Then 1 looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labor that 1 had labored 
to do; and behold, all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit.’’ 


o> 
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The Cow that Charged 
Mr. Gladstone. 


In August, 1892, Paul Jones, of Pentrobin Farm, 
bought a cow at Chester Fair. She was a brindled 
cow with crumpled horns, and had a fancy for 





| wandering, and a singularly evil temper. She 


soon escaped from Pentrobin and strayed into 


Hawarden Park; and of the historic adventure | 


which she had there, and her subsequent fate, a 
recent article in the Strand Magazine gives an 
interesting account. 


It was in an unfrequented glade of the park 
that they encountered each other—the owner of 
the estate, and the cow. The cow was in an ugly 
mood, and showed it, lowering her head threaten- 
ingly as Mr. Gladstone advanced. 

n return, he shook his stick at her. Instantly 
the enraged creature charged him, threw him, an 
stood snorting above him as he lay prostrate; no 
doubt, had her horns been sharper and straight 
instead of crumpled, he would have been gored. 
As it was, he escaped behind a tree when she 
withdrew a few —_ for a second share. and 
word was promptly sent out to one Tom iley, 
of Hawarden Village, to come and shoot her. 

Not until after she had been despatched, and 
the body sent up to Chester to a butcher, however, 
did Tom learn that his domestic game had actually 
tossed Mr. Gladstone. It immediately struck him 
that he would like to secure the horns as trophies; 
and away he burried to Chester to get them. 

He was so lucky as to get the hide and hoofs as 
well, and with his booty in a bag, he —_ 
into an inn for refreshment. Two cattle-dealers 
happened to be in the parlor at the time. When 
he told them what he had, one of them asked him 
what he would take for the hide and hoofs. As 
he had only just given two guineas for it he said 
he would take a five-pound note. 

his offer was no sooner accepted than it 
occurred to him for the first time that the animal 
was worth much more as a speculation. Whilst 
he was turning over the matter in his mind a third 
person who had heard the conversation slipped 
out, and running to the butcher’s shop bought the 
jaw-bone and the lower teeth of the poor, mad cow. 

A general stampede followed, and in a ver 
short time every pound ‘of meat and bone ha 
been sold. Cow never sold so well before. Then 
did one Thompson, a cattle-dealer at Denby, fon { 
up the hide and hoofs from the other two who ha 
purchased them from Tom Bailey, intending to 
stuff the beast and send it to the World’s Fair in 
London. 

Unfortunately for him, Tom refused to part 
with the head and horns, and the scheme fell 
through; as a headless cow, even with Glad- 
stonian associations, would scarcely attract the 
public. The head itself, however, was stuffed 
and mounted, and still belongs to Tom Bailey, 
who keeps it enclosed in a handsome frame of 
Hawarden oak, and displays it proudly to all who 
care to see, as the one head that was “too much” 
for the great orator. 
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Spain’s Black Stamps. 


A new idea in the raising of revenue, and one 
not at all inappropriate under the circumstances, 
is the mourning stamp which the kingdom of 
Spain has issued to help pay the expenses of the 
late war. The disastrous struggle has left that 
country with a war debt of at least four hundred 
million dollars, To help to meet the interest on 
this great charge, the government has decreed 
that an additional and separate stamp, to cost 
the equivalent of one cent in our money, shall be 
necessary to the carriage of all inland mail of 
Spain and her colonies. 


This stamp is known as the mourning stamp, 
and is printed in jet black. It is of the ordinary 
size, and bears at the top the 
words, “Impto. De Guerra” (war 
tax), and at the bottom the fig 
ures “‘1898-99.”’_ In the centre, in 
a vertical eval, are ‘the figure 
and abbreviated word, “5 cent.,” 
with scrollwork at the sides. 

It is required that this stamp 
shall be affixed to letters; they 
cannot, indeed, be carried with- 
out it. It represents the neces- 
ay which the government is under of raising 
additional revenue, and also typifies the sorrow 
of the nation at the losses it has incurred. 

It might be supposed that the people, if patriotic, 
would write more letters than ever in order to 
increase the government’s revenues by this means, 
but it is asserted by the Madrid press that it has 
been a failure, the number of letters posted at 
the Madrid office, for instance, having been one- 
third less in a given time since the imposition of 
e tax than during the corresponding period 
before it. 

If this disposition on the part of the public 
continues, it would have been more profitable to 
the goyernment if it had not issued the stamp. 
In that case it will be withdrawn—and will 
become, as a consequence, much sought after by 
stamp-collectors. 
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Italian English. 


The adoption of English phrases into French 
speech and literature, which has been prevalent 
for some years, has led to a good deal of gentle 
fun being made of our Gallic friends, who have 
not always chosen wisely. Indeed, they have 


| displayed an amusing partiality for slang and 
in God and a better future, Bismarck uttered a | 
| amid a setting of elegant French, are often still 


sporting words, which, odd enough in themselves 


more oddly misapplied. A traveller in Italy 
declares, however, that the struggles of the 
amiable children of that sunny land with our 
difficult tongue often result quite as queerly. 


Their attempts to label objects of art, or other- 
wise to afford what they are pleased to term 
“uzeful informations” to the ignorant tourist, are 
gallant, but not my wholly successful. In the 
catalogues of several famous galleries, the trav- 
eller found these titles of pictures: 

“The Vestalian Girl” (the Vestal Virgin); 
“Portrait, by Luke of Holland” (by Lueas von 
der Leyden ; “The Children of Jack First” 
James I.); and—still more delightful—in the 
rignole Sale Palace at Genoa, a superb portrait 
+ A rdone, indicated in the catalogue simply as 
‘The Man with Red Handles!” 

The man had no handles; but his sleeves were 
red, and the connection in the Italian writer’s 





mind between hand, a word he doubtless knew 
well, and handle, one he had probably heard 
without remembering its definition, is amusingly 


ony, to guess. 

If in — hand was hand, what more natural 
than that the adjacent arm or its covering should 
be handle? §o said, so done; fortunately for the 
enjoyment of English-speaking visitors, he was 
too well satisfied with his clever rendering to turn 
for verification to the dictionary. 

The racing, yachting and hunting terms so freely 
adopted from our tongue by the French do not 
seem to have become popular in Italy. But in 
Verona, the home of Romeo and Juliet, a large 
building to-day bears a conspicuous sign across its 
front: “Skating Ring and = onl Place.” 

Romeo, it will be remembered, was a first-rate 
fencer and an agile and athletic youth; neverthe- 
less, even in such a city of antique survivals as 
Verona, it is safe to assume that he never enjoyed 
the Co ype 2 advantages of the Sport Place, or 
glided gracefully around the Skating Ring in 
company with the airy Mercutio. 





Where is God? 


Oh, where does God abide ? 
Lasked the lily, and her petal tips 
Slow parted their white, smiling lips 
8 softly she — 3 
“In me He dwells. , that sweet perfume rare, 
Which thou inhalest from my heart, is there 
Because He there does hide.” 


Oh, where may God be found ? 
Lasked the storm to tell me if it knew, 
And thund’rous it replied, as on it flew: 
“Hear how His steps resound 
Within my hurtling heart. , down is trod 
The bush, and bent the branch, because thy God 
Along this way is found.” 


Oh, where does God belong ? 
Iasked the restless, surging mass of men: 
Like sound of mi, hty sea came answer then: 
“Behold, not angels’ song 
Or spheral music vast, speaks God at hand 
As does the moan and laugh in eve y land 
Of God’s great human throng.” 


Oh, where does God not dwell? 
Of not a single far-off solitude, 
Where God’s sweet presence does not bide and 
rr 
Can earth or heaven tell! 
In deepest desert may God’s Jacob sleep; 
E’en there God’s ladder rests, that He may keep 
His tender vigil well ! 
Lovis M. WATERMAN. 
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Children Fifty Years Ago. 


Miss Wilkins’s very interesting account, in the 





| Companion, of the life of a little girl seventy 


years ago, lends interest to a somewhat different 
picture, in a book called “Little Jane and Me,” 
of a schoolgirl’s life in New York City fifty years 
ago. This girl was much more sophisticated than 
Miss Wilkins’s Lydia. 


In those days bodily chastisement was, so to 
speak, a part of the daily food of all children. 
Little Jane was visited by a small cousin called 
Katy, who complained a good deal about the 
whippings she received. t occurred to Little 
Jane that if Katy could be accustomed to whip- 
ping, she would not suffer when chastised, and 
she persuaded her that it would be best for her to 
be inured to punishment by means of a aves. 
The experience was begun, and presently Little 
Jane asked: 

“Do I hurt you, Katy?” 

“No, not much.” 

a I'll go a little harder, then—” (slap, slap, 
slap). 

“Oh, that hurts! Don’t go so hard.” 

“Well, but you know (slap, slap, slap), if I don’t 
go hard you won’t get used to it (slap, siap, slap) ; 
and if = once get really used to it (slap, slap, 
slap), then it won’t matter if Aunt Elizabeth whips 
you i day” (slap, slap, slap). 

“Tsn’t that enough, Little Jane?” 

“Oh no, not nearly enough! Why (slap, slap. 
slap), I’ve got to whip you until you don’t mind 
it at all” . ap, slap, slap). 

“It did hurt just the same,” Katy said after the 
next whipping. 

Children of that age had their heroisms, as is 
proved by another experience of this same girl. 
Aunt Ruth prepared for the two sisters and Katy 
some ice cream, which by accident was full of 
= The children were half inclined to ery, but 

aty Said: 

We've got to eat every bit of it, or else we 
shall make Aunt Ruth sorry.” - 

“But we can’t eat it, it’s so horrid,” they 
objected ; “and probably it will make us sick.” 

“We've got to eat it, all the same,” said Katy ; 
“if you don’t eat yours first, I shall eat mine first,’ 
—she was the youngest,—‘‘and then I shall eat 
both of yours, for it’s got to be eaten.” 

So they screwed up their courage, and swallowed 
the whole of the nauseous mass. When Aunt 
Ruth came to taste her share of it, she exclaimed: 

“Why, children will eat anything!” 
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Drawing Water Under Fire. 


The following breezy anecdote of the Santiago 
campaign is sent to the Companion by a Rough 
Rider. He was wounded in the blockhouse 
fight, but lives to tell his story. 


A fruitful source of suffering, and one of the 
| eden oe eauses of the disease which later 
assaulted our ranks was the lack of good 
drinking-water. —— the lurid first of July 
the San Juan River, roiled and muddied by con- 
stant fording, furnished our only means of liquid 
refreshment; and indeed it continued to be our 
chief source of supply throughout those weary 
oars — in the trenches before the surrender 
of the city. 

On the night of the first, under cover of dark- 
ness, Spanish sharpshooters took up commandin 
positions in trees near all the principal fords, an 
made the task of filling canteens extremely dan- 
gerous. 

However, we of the Rough Riders di$covered a 
well near the blockhouse on the hill we had taken 
and were holding, and from it we drew our supply 
of water during the days we remained in this 
position. The location of the well was an exposed 
one, and was commanded py the fire of the sharp- 
shooters posted well within the Spanish lines, 
where it was difficult to dislodge them. 

Already several men had been hit while drawin; 
water, so that when, on the morning of the thirds 
I was ordered to take a pail and accompany a 
colored trooper from the Tenth Cavalry to the 
well, I knew I was setting out on a rather haz- 
ardous undertaking. In the army, however, 
orders are orders, so I took my pail and started. 

My companion was a big, burly fellow, black as 
ebony, but a brave soldier withal, as were all the 
men of that famous ogo We walked along 
under cover of the hill until we had come to a 
point opposite the well, when my comrade stopped 
me for a consultation. 

“Der haint no use both we-uns gwine up ther’ 
and gittin’ shot at at the same time,” he remarked, 
and I readily assented. “Well, den, I’se gwine 
up firs’ and get my pail of watah, and den you git 
yours. 

I agreed to this arrangement, and we both 
started, crawling forward on our stomachs and 
trying to keep the stone co “—< the well between 
us and where we thought the Spaniards were 
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goatee. By going slowly and keeping down in 
he grass, without, so far as we knew, exposing 
ourselves to view, we gained the well. 

Then my companion sprang to his feet, grasped 
the rope, lowered the pail into the well, and begai 
drawing it up, filled. From the moment he leaped 
up he was exposed to the plain view of the sharp 
eyes across the valley, and in a moment a Mausvr 
whistled t. Nothing daunted, the brave fellow 
kept at his task, oor te the fact that anoth«r 
bullet whistled by still closer to him, until he had 
filled his pail. Then he dropped down beside mv, 
and my turn had come. 

Without waiting for the second thought whic) 
always weakens a man under fire, I sprang to 
my feet and lowered away. ‘“Z-s-s-s!” sang a 
Mauser, and I leaned a little lower down the wel. 
“7-s-s-s1” hissed another, and I was tugging at 
the rope like mad. th hands trembling with 
excitement, I filled my pail and dropped down 
just as the third bullet went over my head. 

We had got our water, and all that now remained 
for us was to crawl off with it. This was no easy 
task, but we accomplished it, and the men from 
troop D had hot coffee for breakfast that morning. 
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Account-Book Poetry. 


Chambers’s Journal tells of an old lady sbo)- 
keeper in a small country town in England who 
for the last twenty years has kept her accounts in 
verse. There is, of course, something to be said 
in favor of keeping accounts in the orthodox 
fashion, but on the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that a lady so persistently poetical would 
have forced her way into print and into the ranks 
of the minor poets if she had not had what we 
may call a business outlet for her muse. Below 
are some extracts from her books: 

If Mrs. Jones has half a pound of tea on “tick,” 
it is entered thus: 


Mrs. Jones doth owe to me 
For half a pound of Souchong tea . . . 1s. 4d. 


If Mr. Smith buys a pound of sugar, two pounds 
of rice and a Dutch cheese, the entry will be, 
under Smith’s name: 

A d of moist . 
Rnd two of best rice, 

With four pues of Dutch cheese, 
Which I hope willbe nice ... . Is. 11Xd. 


And so on through the book. In some cases 





the verses express doubt as to the customer’s 
| intention or ability to pay for the goods ordered. 
| Thus: 
Lizzie Barber for her father 

Had some flour to-day ; 
Some apples, too, and toilet soap, 

But I don’t believe he‘llpay .... 
(This booking work will drive me mad 

When I think of folks like they.) 

The lines in brackets are suggective if not 
grammatical, and their sentiment is likely to be 
appreciated by shopkeepers the world over. 


2s. 8d. 
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Selling Shoes in Scotland. 


A letter in the New York Times, relating to 
some of the odd happenings of travel, contains 
the following example of sly Scottish humor: 


If it becomes necessary for a man purseying 
through Scotland to purchase a pair of boots, he 
will find that he has a day’s work before him. 
Not a he have to pay for the shoes, but 
he has try them on, lace or button them up, 
take them off, try on another pair, and go through 
all the work himself, while the clerk stands by 
and looks on. : 

Purchasing a pair of shoes in such a city as 
Glasgow, the customer has to sit in an ordinary 
chair, with a high, stiff back. There is no rest 
for the foot, nothing whatsoever in the way of 
accommodation. 

One day an American traveller had bought a 
pair of shoes in Glasgow. As he was leaving the 
store, he said to the clerk: 

“Have you ever heard of the way we buy shoes 
in America? Well, there is a rest placed on the 
floor in front of the customer, and on this rest the 
customer places his foot. Just back of this rest 
is a seat on which the clerk sits and fits the 
customer.” 

The clerk listened respectfully; then he leanc( 
forward and whispered in the American’s ear: 

“That may do very well for America, sir, but 
here our employers do not like to see us sitting 
down when we work!” 
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Equal to the Strain. 


One of the most imposing objects on earth is 
the bass drummer in a brass band. Arrayed in 
full panoply, and hammering with might and main 
on both sides of the huge structure sticking out 
in front of him, he is an awe-inspiring and fear- 
compelling spectacle. 


It is related of a bass drummer in the Blimtown 
brass band that when the band was a be and 
marching one day at the front of a political pro- 
cession, a dog, belonging ye o some man 
of the opposite party, rushed out barking furi- 
ously, and singling.out the man with the big drum 
as being the heavy villain, so to speak, made 4 
dash for him. 

The drummer, without removing his eyes from 
the far-off depths of space into which he was 
gazing straight ahead, missed just one beat. 

ith his Lome g | drumstick he hit the dog a blow 
that knocked it entirely out of the action, and 
went ahead drumming, as before. - 

“Yes, sir,’ said the Blimtown historians, in 
speaking of the incident afterward, “he knocked 

at dog down and came in on time on the next 
beat! There aint another man alive that could 
have done it!” 


ae 


The Scientific Mother. 


It is a baby’s inalienable right to have what it 
wants, and a certain Washington mother—she |s 
a physician, says the Post—seems to be ingenious 
enough to ward off a possible disappointment. 


The mother has scientific ideas about tlie 
bringing up of babies. One of those ideas is an 
outing every day, and the baby is so accustomed 
to her hyo! excursion that she makes her dis- 
pleasure felt if she is deprived of it. 

Tuesday was rainy. 
since Mohammed could not go to the mounta'!), 
the mountain was brought to Mohammed. |! 
the windows were opened, and baby was trundled 
back and forth, snugly wrapped in ker little cloak. 
But the floor being perfectly smooth, baby knew 
she wasn’t out-of-doors, and wept. 

The scientific mother pondered the matter. 
Then she took down certain volumes of her 
medical library and put them on the floor (0 
represent curbstones, and smaller pamphlets (? 
serve as general inequalities of the paveme!''. 
Baby’s carriage was wheeled over the floor, 21‘! 
baby felt her accustomed jolts. She fancied he'- 
self outdoors, and promptly went to sleep. 


aby couldn’t go out, and 
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| - To-morrow they would start for school early, 
and slip them into the desks of the favored 
recipients before schoo] began. They were going 
to make just as many valentines as they had 
paper for, and they worked and chatted busily, 
each little girl keeping one valentine carefully | 
| hidden from the others, and working upon it at 
| intervals under the table, or under cover of a | 
| newspaper, hoping the others would not notice. 


A Happy Valentine. 


If I could be a valentine, 
I know what I would do, 
I'd get into an envelope 
And travel straight to you. 
And if the postman didn’t know 
Your name is Baby Dear 
And where you live, I’d shake his bag 
As soon as he was near. 


And then with all my might I’d jump 
And run across the street. 


COMPANION. 


valentines, and three little girls with sober faces 


| took their seats at the breakfast-table; but as 


they lifted their plates the faces quickly changed 
and the happy laughter rang out, for under each 
plate was a valentine. 

Carrie’s was quite an elaborate one; a sheet 
of paper folded in the middle, scalloped all round 
the edges, and then around it first a row of blue 
stars, then a row of yellow ones, and then one 
of pink stars, and in the centre a rosette of red 
tissue-paper, while on the inside was printed in 
a very painstaking fashion : 

The rose is red, 
The violet blue, 
The pink is pritty, 
And so are you. 

Susie’s valentine was both gorgeous and 
patriotic, the sheet of folded paper being cut into 
the shape of a flag, with strips of red paper 
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Nats to (rack. 


NUMBER PUZZLES, 
I. 

A carpenter had a job to be done which would 
require 200 hours’ work. He apportioned it 
among four workmen, A, B, C and D, so that no 
two men should work the same number of days; 
but each man should work as many hours per 
day as he did days. How was the time allotted? 


Il. 

A and B owned an apple orchard together. 
Each carted away an equal share of apples every 
day during the harvest. One day each had ten 
bushels of apples in his wagon, when A’s wagon 
broke down. B took A’s apples and carted them 
home with his own, saying that the next day A 
Py take an extra ten bushels. Was this plan 
air? 

IIL. 

What is the least number of weights, and what 

are they, which with a common balance will 
weigh any integral pumbe r of pounds 
from 1 to 40? 


IV. 





(I'm sure that he’d jump, too, to find 
A valentine had feet.) 


I'd ring the bell and ring the bell 
A minute and a half, 
And when you came and saw ’twas I, 
Oh, my, how we would laugh! 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


SS 


Too Bad. 


O poor Mr. Postman, you never will 
know 
What fine things you’re carrying 
there! 
What dear little doves, just as white 
as the snow, 
What roses, so blushing and fair, 
What nice little Cupids, so smiling 
and fat, 
What sweet little verses, all rhyming 
so pat. 


0 poor Mr. Postman, I’m sorry for 
you! 
*Tis a very hard lot, I must say, 
To carry such lovely things hidden 
from view, 
Nor get one peep inside them all 
day; 
And when merry St. Valentine’s 
ended and done, 
To have given them all away, every 





A farmer is taking 25 dozen eggs to 
market. For every 1% goose eggs 
he has 2% duck’s eggs and 3% hen’s 
eggs. How many of each kind has 
he? 

2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first and second brought my first 
To second, then he was accursed; 
Or so some people say. 
My second and my third must e” er 
My whole respect, and e’en revere, 
yr vicious traits betray. 
My third is worn of every hue 
By first and second, sometimes, too, 
By second, when the y pray. 


11. 
Deep in the sea my first doth roam, 
My second takes him from his home. 
My whole is found beneath the 
ground, 
And to fair beauty’s uses bound. 


III. 
My lady’s whole, but oh, to me 
han ice she’s colder. 
I, when I jt Fy a smile to first, 
Get the cold shoulder. 
Last other men far better fare; 
Perhaps they’re bolder. 


3. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Change the last two letters in the 
word first defined so that it shall 
form the word described by the 
second definition. Example: Change 
arag tothe beatofadrum, Answer: 
Tatter, tattoo. 


one! > 
E. H. THomas. Change the science of morals to an 
‘ ania al " sw —— z — eb ag mo “ Africa. 
ws _ Bae OUT SIDES Se —R HO a ae) ‘hange something onging to a 
= ces 777 OW DE i S “Sg f INSID Dye bogee to the best plac “e » on ear th i 
~ hange a deception to sacre 
A New Kind. Mes: 4 tiploeing up fo the bis front door, oe is it, Mes?‘ cries an easer voice,“ ‘ g pane a continue od pein to sour. 
lange a young child to a three- 
*Twas just the nicest valentine i A iS omething while laid down on the si ie Somethin for me! oe ne mecha ty set i 
— y lange a song to a dance. 
Re ead ieantie ue = Ap pe \ at the bell, a scurry of feet, ata © ! oh! and the little maid laughs lee c hange 8 smal | fruit to an angel. , 
A pre . lange to hesitate to an evil spirit. 
A little letter lay, ¢ ¥ fhe b DIS oor Opens, but all j iS still, ho con Nave sent me INss inline S hange a drunkard to a precious 
Which said: 7 i ge? sls stone. 
“T know a little maid, eGo RO CSL ROLES 4. 
She isn’t far to seek ; ANAGRAMS. 
No dainty wild rose petal Yes, rail on the ——, and chase him 


Is pinker than her cheek ; 
There is no shining hazelnut 
That’s browner than her eye. 
Just look within the box, my dear, 
This little maid you'll spy.” 
Of course I was in haste to see 
So fair and sweet a lass. 
I raised the lid, within I found— 
A tiny looking-glass! 
HELEN 8. PERKINS. 





A Valentine’s Day of 
Long Ago. 

The thirteenth of February was a 
wild, stormy day. The wind howled 
dismally as it tore round the corner 
of the house, whirling the feathery 
flakes of snow into drifting masses. 
Inside the house, though, in Mrs. 
Brown’s warm kitchen, it looked 
snug and cozy enough, and the three 
little girls busily engaged at the big 
kitchen table gave little heed to the 
weather outside. 

Carrie and Susie Hale, who lived 
next door, had come in to spend the 
afternoon with Nellie Brown, and 








aw ay; 
Drive him a to his ——, and there 
make him stay. 


She aspired to rise above —— 

And 7 — her when I found her 
there. 

The sunrise gi/deth the window-pane, 
— into my heart —, 

For when evening lamps are —, 
I shall be at home to-night. 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Three American Heroes, 

The decapitated initials form the 
names of three men whom the nation 
delights to honor. 

Behead poverty and leave an insect. 

Behead wonder and leave a laby- 
rinth. 

Bebead a wooden reel and leave a 
body of water. 

Behead an elevation and leave a 
number. 

Behead an intellectual conception 
and leave wood. 

Behead an iron pin and leave indis- 
position. 

Behead a spectre and leave a land- 
lord. 

Behead fright and leave a mistake. 

— me ad a flower and leave a man’s 
nam 

Be he ad nothing and leave anything. 


Behead the gait of a lame dog and 
leave an evil spirit. 

Behead a sacred picture and leave 
to study. 








they were busy as could be, making 
valentines, for was not to-morrow 
the festival day of good St. Valen- 
tine, whom all the children love? Now this was| They were all through by supper-time, and | 
a long time ago, when no one thought of such a | Carrie and Susie were just getting ready to go | 
thing as buying a valentine; indeed, I doubt if | home when Mr. Brown came in and brought | 
such a thing could have been found in the village | word that they might stay all night, as it was | 
Store, with the exception of the comic sheets too stormy for them even to go as far as next | 
which sold for a penny; no one had ever heard | door. Of course, that was good news for the | 
of the beautiful valentines, which fill the store | little girls, and after one of Mrs. Brown’s nice 
windows nowadays. | suppers, they had a jolly time playing “Hide the | 
\ll the children made their own valentines | Thimble,” “Blind-man’s Buff’ and “Hull, Gull, 
to give away, and every scrap of bright-colored | How Many?” and when they were tired of | 
paper was treasured up through the year for that | games Mr. Brown brought out the corn-popper, 
purpose, | and they popped corn and roasted apples by the 
Carrie and Susie and Nellie had quite a collec- | bright kitchen fire, and by bedtime they were so 
tion of colored paper spread out upon the table, | tired that they dropped right off to sleep almost 
besides a few pieces of gilt, which were highly | as soon as their little heads touched the pillow, 
prized, and a few choice bits of lace paper, which | although they had just assured each other that 
the village milliner had given Carrie one day for | they did not feel sleepy one bit, and knew that 
doing an errand, and which she generously they should not go to sleep for a long while. 
shared with the others. They also had sheets} When they awoke in the morning, oh, how it | 
of white writing-paper, which they cut into | looked out-of-doors! No paths, hardly any | 
Squares or hearts or rounds, and ornamented fences, even, could be seen; nothing but white 
With the bright-colored bits in as fanciful a | snow, and still snowing; no chance of going to 
Way as their imagination could suggest. | school, nor of giving’away or receiving any 





pasted on for the stripes, and a piece of blue in| | 
the corner dotted with gilt stars, and inside it | 
said : 

When this you see, 

Remember me. 

Nellie had a very dainty affair, cut from blue 
paper in the shape of a heart, with a border of 
lace paper, and a big gilt star in the centre; and 
her verse read : 

If you love me 
As I love you, 
No nife can cut 
Our love in two. 

The pleasantest thing about it all was, that 
each little girl thought her own valentine was the 
prettiest, and was perfectly satisfied. The next 
day, when the roads were broken out, the three 
| little girls went to school and distributed the 
valentines which they had made, and received a 
| number themselves, but none, they thought, as 
pretty as those which they had found under their 
plates at the breakfast-table. 


M. H. W. CARTER. 


Behead proximity and leave a spike 
of corn. 

Behead a garment and leave an 
animal. 
Behead a fruit and leave to exist. 
Behead to pine and leave pain. 
Behead almost and leave betimes. 


Behead bony and leave a near relative. 

Behead a foray and leave assistance. 

Behead a fore lane *r and leave a claim on some- 
| body’s property. 

Behead sound and leave a river in France 

Behead a path and leave a metal bar. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Axe, I, dent—accident. 2 Tie, rant— 
tyrant. 

_ 2.1 Ranking ; 2, cooking ; 3, baking; 4, ane: 

5, busking; 6, stacking; 7, breaking; 8, ‘niekin 
9, o— 10, balking; 11, poeres 12, smock 
ing; shrinking: 14, quaking ; 5, shaking ; 16, 
plue King , pecking; 18, chuskitng’: 19, larking; 
20, spark Ra 21, whisking’; 22, frisking ; ‘ 23, 1 mock- 
ing ; 24, winking ; 25, blinking ; 26, rocking ; 27, lock- 
ing ; 28, frolicking ; 29, ski 30, —— 31, slak- 
ing; 32, drinking; 33, shirking; 34, tal kings “4 
speaking; 36, banking; 37, kicking 38, strikin 
39, barking ; 40, embarking ; 41 b-~- ing ; 42, shock 
ing; 43, cocking; 4, clicking; 4 5, inking; 46, hook- 
ing; 47, milking; 48, oe Thy 49, sacking; 50, 
hacking; 51, pac ing; 52, undertaking. 

83.1. One word. 2. 35 and 15, 

4. Golden Horn, Cape Horn, cow’s horn, musi- 
cal instrument, horn of plenty. 














Tue SAMOAN INCIDENT, it is believed, will 
be settled without any serious clash of interests 
among the three guaranteeing powers. Germany 
is credited with a desire to possess herself of the 
islands or at least to secure a modification in her 
interest of the arrangement made at Berlin in 
1889: but the German officials at Apia are 
believed to have acted without authority. There 
were British and German war-ships at Apia 
when the outbreak occurred. ‘Two more British 
vessels have been ordered thither from New 
Zealand; and for the protection of American 
interests, the United States has directed the 
cruiser Philadelphia, which has been for some 
time on the California coast, to proceed at once 
to Apia. This leaves the Pacific station without 
a single steel cruiser or gunboat; and the cruiser 
Newark has, therefore, been ordered upon the 
long voyage from New York around Cape Horn 
to San Francisco, to take the place of the 
Philadelphia. = 

Tur “NAVAL PERSONNEL” BILL, which 
the House of Representatives has passed, pro- 
vides for long-needed reforms in the naval estab- 
lishment. It welds into one the “‘line’”’ officers 
and the engineer corps, establishes a system of 
retirement of higher officers which will make 
promotion easier, and allows the retirement of 
long-service petty ofticers and enlisted men on 
three-quarters’ pay. It provides also for the 
reorganization and increase of the marine corps, 
and abolishes the payment of prize money. 

SENATORS ELECTED.—United States Sena- 
tors Clarence D. Clark, Republican, of Wyoming 
and William M. Stewart, Silver, 
of Nevada have been reélected. 

In Texas, ex-Governor Charles 

_A. Culberson, Democrat, has 

been elected to succeed Mr. 

Mills, of the same party. In 

the following states Republicans 

have been chosen to succeed 

Democrats: North Dakota, 

Porter J. McCumber, in place 

of Mr. Roach; New Jersey, JOHN KEAN. 
John Kean, in place of Mr. Smith; West Vir- 
ginia, Nathan B. Scott, in place of Mr. Faulkner. 

Tue NICARAGUA CANAL BILL, as passed 
by the Senate, continues the Maritime Canal 
Company, which now holds the concession, but 
provides virtually for government ownership by 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to sub- 
scribe for more than nine-tenths of the capital 
stock. The time limit for the building of the 
canal is fixed at six years, and the limit of cost 
at $115,000,000. The President is directed to 
secure any necessary modification of existing 
treaties, particularly the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
with Great Britain. 


RusstaAN PILGRims IN CANADA, — The 
first instalment of the Russian immigrants of 
the Doukhobortsi sect, who are seeking on this 
continent a refuge from the persecutions to 
which they have been subjected in their own 
country, reached Halifax late in January, on 
their way to the Canadian Northwest. There 
were more than 2,000 in the party, and the scene 
at Halifax, when the crowded ship came in, and 
the immigrants expressed in prayers and hymns 
their gratitude for their safe arrival, recalled the 
devout spirit of the Pilgrims who landed at 
Plymouth in 1620. 


Tue Hon. Joserpu H. Cuoare, of New 
York, has been appointed ambassador to Great 
Britain. No other post in the foreign service 
carries with it quite as much dignity and import- 
ance as that of ambassador at London. Mr. 
Choate is well qualified to sus- 
tain the traditions of the oftice. 
He is one of the leading law- 
yers in the country, a student 
but no recluse, with a knowl- 
edge of men as wide as his 
acquaintance with books. He 
has never held a political office, 
but is a thoughtful and persua- 
sive orator where serious issues 
are at stake, and is a delightful after-dinner 
speaker. It is hoped that his rare intellectual 
quality and unfailing good humor will make him 
popular in England, and will strengthen still 
further the ties between the two countries. 

THE SPANISH PRISONERS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES, according to the conditions of the peace 
treaty, are to be transported to Spain at the cost 
of the United States. The War Department | 
has already advertised for proposals from ship- | 
ping companies for this service, as was done in 
the case of the Santiago prisoners; but the 
undertaking is more serious because the distance 
is nearly three times as great. 

Hon. Aueustus H. GARLAND, long a 
senator from Arkansas, and attorney-general in 
Mr. Cleveland’s first cabinet, died suddenly of 
apoplexy on January 26th, while arguing a case 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 





in the Supreme Court at Washington. 
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KING COFFEE 
CAUSED WEAK HEART AND OTHER TROUBLE. 


Our family is a large one and we have all been 
greatly helped and benefited by the dismissal of 
coffee and the daily use of Postum Food Coffee. 
I formerly had a very weak heart that troubled 
me greatly, and the trouble was gradually getting 
worse while I was using coffee. 

I also had frequent headaches and sleepless 
nights. These have all gone since the drug (and 
one may well call coffee a drug) has been dis- 
missed. A neighbor, Mr. A. Woodruff, was a 
confirmed dyspeptic for years until he quit coffee 
and began to use Postum. Now he is entirely 
cured and thanks Postum for it. Mrs. M. Munson 
and Mr. D. 8. Barclay. friends, have found great 
relief from leaving off coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee. 

I have made many inquiries among quite a list 
of persons who have been using Postum, and 
always find good accounts where it has been 
prepared properly. You cannot impress that 
point too strongly on the people where they once 
make a trial of Postum, for if it is not thoroughly 
boiled it has a flat taste, and that drives them 
away from it, whereas, if they only knew how 
delicious it is when well made and how their 
health would be improved by its use, they would 
do almost any way to insure getting good Postum. 
I can send you a long list of names of those who 
really know how to make Postum and use it every 
day, if you care for them. M. E. Woodruff, 353 
Creseent Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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207 & 219 Market St. 





AND CHAIN. 
Just sell anne your 
Card: 


friends Tw 


“Sailor Knot” my ooksand 
Eyes, or twenty packets 
Sachet Powder, at 10 cts. 
each, and you will Zarn 
a ree this reliable Ameri- 


Goods, pos paid. Afte 
‘ou have sok “om, —! ‘the | 
lance of the money, $ 
your W: — will be iiwented’ by 
express you send full 
payment with order, Watch will be 
sent at first, with goods of course. 
Send order at once to W.G. Baker, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mase 
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A METEORIC PROJECTILE.—The discovery 
of meteors that have actually been seen to fall is 
a rare piece of good fortune. Such an event 
occurred last August, near Andover, Maine. 


The meteor fell on a cloudy morning, and | 


exploded with a noise heard for many miles | 
around, and which was generally supposed to 
be thunder. Its path through the air was 
marked by a trail of black smoke. Tearing its 
way through a group of trees, it almost struck a 
man passing. It did strike a stone wall and 
buried itself in the ground, from which it was 
dug by Mr. Henry Y. Poor, the well-known 
editor of the “Manual of Railroads.” It weighs 
about seven pounds, and consists mostly of stony 
material with a little iron. 

HARNESSING THE NILE.— The English 
engineers who have been at work on the problem 
of transmitting electric power from the cataracts 
of the Nile, continue to picture the results 
obtainable in glowing colors. [rof. George 
Forbes says the city of Cairo can be lighted 
cheaper by power generated at the First Cataract, 
over 400 miles away, than by means of steam- 
engines located in the city itself. By a system | 
of irrigation, combined with electric power from | 
the cataracts, he avers, the Dongola province, up 
to the Fourth Cataract, may be made the most 
fertile country in the world. 

CANAL TRACTION.—The English and Con- 
tinental engineers are giving much attention to 
improved canal service. Electric towing is on 
trial, and the technical journals voice the general 
sentiment that canals have been unduly neglected. 
It is believed that the railroad interests are to 
some extent responsi- 
ble for putting canals 
into the background. 
One proposition is to 
lay a trolley line along 
the tow-path and draw 
the boats by electric trolley engines. A speed 
of six miles an hour is easily attained. For an 
expenditure of power which is little more than 
nominal, freight can be transported by canal. 
On railroads the expenditure of power is, rela- 
tively speaking, very large. 

OILING RoADs.—A novel use for petroleum 
is the oiling of roadbeds in order to prevent mud 
and dust. Accident led to the discovery that 
petroleum flowing over a dirt road forms a 
waterproof covering that serves to keep the 
road smooth and hard. Experiments recently 
made give excellent promise that country roads 
can be greatly improved by the use of oil. Many 
railroads are now thoroughly sprinkled with oil 
over their whole length. 





A Loup-VoIcepD TELEPHONE.—French 
scientifie journals describe a new telephone, 
invented by M. Pierre Germain of Paris, which 
is capable of being heard a quarter of a mile 
away, when used in connection with a phono- 
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The Throat. “#rown's Bronchial Troches” relieve | 
all Throat;Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- | 
where, and only in boxes. een 25 cents. (Ade. | 


TH E See N E Why. be | he ar or deform. | 
nning ” Treat- 

ment cures. Highest and or ae ard Chicago, 1893. | 

Address World's ‘Spinal Institute, Fort Wayne, Ind. | 


















@ especially during winter. How to make hens 

S lay well and ny td other , Practical points are 

told in ‘‘ Farm Poultry.’’ Published twice a 

month. $1.00 a year; so cents for six months. § 
Sample Copy sent Free. 

1.8, Johnson & Co., ane et en Boston, Mass. 


FREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles—enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” Scher 


ld a small frame, also a brush ay ety it 
wie h, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth a gold-leaf. 

eady for use, A ¢F nild can appl yit. Shows 
no brushmarks, Can be washed without 
tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as 
chairs ——, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 
ete. Iso made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
NEW YORK, 17 F Barclay St. CHICAGO, 67 F Lake St. 

























Toilet Soap 


CAREFULLYand THOROUGHLY 
MEDICATED 


“The Perfection 
of Toilet Soap.” 


Sample cake maiied to any address on 
receipt of 2cts. Full size cake, 15 cts. 
ADDRESS DEPT. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


| 
Glastonbury, Conn. | 
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make — 


fast to snow, Th 
The Interior Wall Finish, 
rain or sun. is a fine dry — made in twenty- -three | 


If you want colors that | tints, and white. When mixed with cold 
will not crock or fade, be | water and spread upon any surface, the 
sure to use Diamond Dyes. | colors form solid tints of great beauty 
They are the fastest and | which do not fade. Any one can apply it. 


strongest of all dyes for 
Muralo Never Moulds, 


home use, and are sc 
simple that experience is 
entirely unnecessary in | js fireprooj and sanitary. It will not rub 
using them. off, scale or peel away, but hardens with 
age aud becomes part of the surface, fifty 
sar DIRECTION BOOK for | coats being no thicker than cardboard. 

home dyeing sent free ithe Geena pe 

rite for or card, directions 
om soquest. and address of nearest dealer. 


Address Department B, 
THE MURALO Co., New Brighton, 
Borough of Richmond. York, N. Y. 


Oe gg ge ge ee ge eg 











Wetts, Ricnarpson & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 











graph. With the ordinary receiver, it is said, 
this telephone “speaks” so loudly as to startle 
people walking in the street a hundred yards 
distant. 


AN ASTRONOMER IN A BALLOON.—Mon- 
sieur Janssen, the founder of the observatory 
on the top of Mt. Blane, got over the difticulty 
presented by the cloudy weather during the 
meteor shower of November 14th, in an original 
manner. He went up ina balloon, near Paris, 
to a height of 600 or 700 feet, where the air was 
clear, and had the satisfaction of seeing many 
meteors which were invisible from below. Next 
year, when a much greater display of the 
November meteors is expected, Monsieur Jans- 
sen intends to organize several astronomical 
balloon parties. His experience with balloons 
runs back to the Franco-Prussian War, when 
he escaped from Paris, then besieged by the | 
German army, in a balloon in order to witness | 
the total solar eclipse of Dec. 22, 1870, in Spain. 





STRENGTH OF THE ‘BRrooxiyn BRIDGE.— 
The recent discussion by engineers of the safety 
of the great Brooklyn bridge under the increased 
strain caused by the addition of trolley and 
elevated cars to its moving load, has brought out 
some interesting facts about the huge structure. 
At present the total strain upon the cables is 
15,974 tons, but their ultimate strength is 49,200 
tons, so that the “factor of safety” is 3.52. It 
would not be possible to crowd enough moving 
load upon the bridge to break the cables. The 
immense anchorages of masonry to which the 








ends of the cables are fastened have been moved | 
forward by the pull of the cables one-eighth of | 

#n inch in eight years. The “natural | 
of the bridge is reckoned at 2000 years. 





Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick profuse 
lather, its easy rinsing quality and the smooth pleasant 
sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap for the bath. 

WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“just as good as the ‘Ivory’; ”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 


lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 








Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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LADY CURZON, 


(nee Leiter) 


Vice-Empress of India, 


will sip the Pure, 
Fragrant and Delicious 


‘Teas of India and 


Ceylon, which are 
appealing so success- 
Samy to dainty 

| American Women. 
Imports increasing rapidly. 


Use half quantity. Infuse three minutes. 










| TO Give 
| YOU AN IDEA OF 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Bath Brush. 


| Nothing remarkable-looking about it, 
the value lies in what it is able to do. 
The fine, soft rubber moulded into flat- 
ended teeth gives just the quality of 
action that the pores require to free 
the wastes held beyond the reach of 
soap and water. To be well these 
wastes must come to the surface, 
then scap and water will cleanse the 
body. This brush persuades the pores 
| to action and makes the bath a real 
| benefit, producing a cleanliness that | 
| is felt throughout the body. It is | 
not a luxury but a necessity for a | 
healthy, perfect bath. 








Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, . . $1.50 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, ° 50 | 

Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 6 ° . 10 | 
At dealers or by mail on receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















HEY are the perfection 
of strength and accu- 
racy in action, and require 
for their operation simulta- 
neous pressure on both 
stock and trigger, 
making them ab- 
solutely free from 
the possibility 
of accidental 
discharge 
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The Youth’s Companion is an tilustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for firte—are a gift to the subscribers from 
ue publishers. 


Subscriptions can commence at any time 


New 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

18. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF SE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber Ms ge | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
shuapers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 















> EREBROSPINAL meningitis, 
“W or spotted fever, is an acute in- 
flammation of the membranes 
covering the brain and the 
spinal cord, occurring 
usually in epidemics of 
very variable severity. 
The outbreaks are pecul- 
iar in that they are commonly 
limited in extent, being often 
confined to a single city or 
even to a single part of a city. Thus in 1893 the 
disease prevailed in New York City, but was 
seldom heard of in Boston, while for the past two 
years there have been very few cases in New 
York, but in Boston there has been a quite severe 
epidemic. 

It is more common in small towns and country 
places than in large cities. It generally attacks 
children and young adults, and singularly enough, 
the strong and robust seem to be more liable to it 
than the weak and delicate, although it usually 
selects for its attack a time when the system is 
temporarily depressed by overwork of mind .or 
body, by worry, exposure to severe cold, or the 
like. 

Most of the cases occur in the winter and 
spring. The attack begins suddenly with a chill, 
severe pain in the back of the head, and perhaps 
vomiting, and soon there comes on a stiffness of 
the back of the neck and spine. Pain is often 
associated with this stiffness, and in severe cases 
it seems to be like a continuation downward of 
the pain in the head. 

There is fever, and the patient complains of 
noises or strong light. The mind begins to 
wander early in the attack, and sometimes there 
is wild delirium, so that it is difficult to keep 
the sufferer from injuring himself. The delirium 
gradually passes away, but the patient, instead 
of returning to himself, falls into a condition of 
stupor. 

In some cases there is an eruption of purplish 
spots on the body, from which the disease derives 
its common name of spotted fever, and there is 
often herpes—“cold-sores’’—on the lips. 

It is a popular belief that spotted fever is 
always fatal, but this is far from being true. 
Nevertheless the disease is a very serious one; 
and the chances are against recovery. 

The treatment consists in keeping up the 
patient’s strength as far as possible with milk 
alternating with strong beef tea, which latter 
contains little or no nourishment, but is an 
excellent stimulant. Some physicians apply ice 
bags to the spine and the back of the head, and 
they generally seem to do good. It is now 
believed by many, however, that warm baths— 
three or four a day—afford the best means. of 
cure that has been discovered up to the present 
time. 

PR ee aed 


UNKNOWN ANIMAL. 


In 1812 General William Ashley, the head of the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company, travelled up the 
Platte Valley with a large party of men, all of 
whom were suffering for want of food. Before 
they reached the buffalo country the Indians had 
driven off the herds, and General Ashley’s men 
were reduced to an allowance of half a pint o: 
flour a day. This was made into a kind of gruel, 
and served to keep them alive. 

If it happened that a duck or goose was killed, 
it was shared as fairly as possible, but still the 
men were in a sad plight. Finally one of the 
party, Jim Beckwourth, came on a lucky find of 
deer and game, and the next day he was even 
more successful in a way entirely surprising to 
himself. He had climbed a tree to get a fairer 
view, and he says: 


“T perceived some large, dark-colored animal | 


grazing on the side of a hill, about a mile anda 
half distant. I was determined to have a shot at 
him. Meat was in demand, and the fellow, 
well-stored, was worth a thousand ducks. 

“I approached cautiously within rifle-shot, 
scrutinizing him very closely, and still unable to 
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make out what he was. Taking good aim, I 
pulled the trigger; the rifle cracked, and I made 
rapid retreat toward the camp. After running 
about two hundred yards, and hearing no move- 
ment behind me, I looked round and saw, to my 
great joy, that the animal had fallen. 

“Continuing my course to camp, I met the 
general, who saw blood on my hands from a 
previous encounter, and asked me: 

“*Have you shot anything, Jim?’ 

“Ves, sir.’ 

“*What have you shot?’ 

“*Two deer, and something else,’ I answered. 





“*And what is the something else ?’ 

“*T don’t know, sir.’ 

“*What did he look like? Had he horns?’ 

“*T saw no horns, sir.’ 

“¢What color was the animal?’ 

“*¥You can see him, general,’ said I, ‘by climbing | 
yonder tree.’ 

“He ascended the tree accordingly, and took a 
look through his spy-glass. 

“*A buffalo, by heavens!’ he cried. 

“He came nimbly down, and gave orders for us 
to take a couple of horses, go and dress the 
buffalo and bring him to camp. 

“This was the first buffalo I had ever seen, 
though I had travelled hundreds of miles in the 
buffalo country; and I had actually been so | 
excited as not to notice his horns. The general 
had many a hearty laugh at me over those horns. 
I had ignored them at rifle-range, and he had 
seen them plainly when he was nearly two miles 
away.” 


TRULY HORRIBLE. 


Whether it illustrates fertility of resource or 
force of habit,—or both,—there is humor in the 
Cleveland Leader's story of “‘an old man who sells 
newspapers in the square.” 


He has learned from handling the sensational 
sheets that in order to dispose of his stock he 
must always have something “horrible” on hand ; 
so it is “All about the horrible suicide;” “A 
about the horrible murder;”’ “All about the 
horrible accident,” or all about something else 
that is horrible, day after day. 

One evening last autumn he stood at his accus- 
tomed place when the late “extras” were brought 
around. After securing a bundle he scrambled 
to his corner, saw half a dozen men approaching, 
and cried out: 

“Here’s your extra paper, just out, all about 
the horrible—horrible —” 

Then he stopped. He had forgotten to look at 
the headlines and find out what horrible thing 
had happened. Hastily turning over one of the 
papers, he caught a glynpse of the account of 
the Harvard-Pennsylvania football game. The 
troubled look faded from his face, a glad light 
came into his eyes, and he continued: 

“All about the horrible football game!” 


_ 
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THE WASP’S MISTAKE. 


Once in a while one has reason to suspect that 
animal instinct is not always infallible. It was 
surely at fault in the case of the wasp whose 
action is thus described by the Scientific Ameri- 
can: 


A friend placed three small empty vials in an 
open box, on a shelf, in an upright position and in 
close contact. They were uncorked. A _ short 
time afterward he was very much surprised to 
find that they had been appropriated by a female 
nee weee. 

She had placed a goodly number of spiders in’ 
the centre vial, doubtless intended to serve as 
food for her future brood; then she proceeded to 
deposit her eggs in the vials on either side. She 
next closed tightly the mouths of all three recep- 
tacles with a hard lime cement. 

Having finished her work, she doubtless went 
on her way, satisfied that all had been done for 
her Rag mtg | that a thoughtful mother could do. 

But just think of the sensations of those little 
wasps after they have come into existence, while, 
starving in their sealed cages, they can plainly 
see, through the impenetrable glass walls, the 
bountiful supply of food which was provided for 
their use! 


EXPRESSIVE. 


It is no wonder there was a general laugh when 
recently in a church in a certain seaport town a 
proud father brought his firstborn to be christened. 


He was more at home on deck than in his 
present position, and he gingerly held the strug- 
gling infantile ae of humanity, who kicked 
and wriggled till, between linen and flounces and 
baby, the father completely lost his bearings. 
For a minute there was confusion. The ceremon 
came to a stop and the congregation tittered. 
Then from a gs near by came the reassuring 

“Upend 


voice of a good shipmate : 
Its head’s below 
hatches!” 


t, Jack, upend it! 
The language was een, but it was no 
wonder the people smiled. 


OMINOUS MOTTO. 


Among the presents lately showered upon a 
rural bride was one which was the gift of an old 
lady in the neighborhood, with whom both bride 
and groom were prime favorites. 


Some yo ago the old lady accumulated a 
supply of cardboard mottoes, which she worked 
and had framed as occasion arose. 

In cheerful reds and blues, suspended by a cord 
of the same colors, over the table on which the 
other 
“Fight on; Fight ever. 


RIGHTLY VIEWED. 


This is, after all, the reasonable—as it is the 
modest—way to view it: 


“Aren’t you afraid that your daughter will 
come home from college knowing more than you 
0?” 


‘“‘Well—we shall consider our money thrown 
away if she doesn’t.”—Eachange. 


“WHEN we think of the despicable wretch who 
broke into this office and stole our only diction- 
ary,” said the editor of a country weekly in the 
issue following the theft, “we find ourselves 
wholly at a loss for words to = our indigna- 
tion. The miserable scoundrel has got them. 


DECORATORS 





presents were grouped hung the motto: | 





Dent’s Toothache Gum is sold everywhere by 
all first-class druggists. 15 cents, or by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. C. 8S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Ade. 








RARE PALM CHEAP! 

For only 26 cents we will 
send post-paid a fine Feather 
Palm ( Cocos Weddeliana) like 
the cut (usual price 50c.) and 
y of our ee of 
rida Flowers and Fruits, 
offering Palms, Ferns, Ama- 
ryllis, pot Oranges and other 
choice pot fruits and rarest 
lants at the lowest prices, 
atau. Pree to all applicants. 


THE JESSAMINE GARDENS, 
Jessamine, Florida. 








WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
Sixth Ave.and 1ithSt. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 
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URPEE’S 
Seeds Grow 


and are always the 


BEST THAT GROW! 


As proved by thousands of trials at 
our famous FoRDHOOK FarRMs,— the 
largest Trial Grounds in America. 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 


for 1899—mailed FREE to all 


A handsome new book of 176 pages, — tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical infor- 
mation of real value to all who would raise 
the choicest Vegetables and most beautiful 
Flowers. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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INDIGESTION HAS NO TERRORS FOR HIM. 
That salt-shaker is filled with Pepsalt. 


Pepsalt... 


is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is in- 
rated digestive substances natural tothe stomach. 
Fill your salt-cellar with Pepsalt and use it in place of 
salt at your meals. 
stomach does not supply tue necessary amount of the 
dissolving or digestive juices. 

place of salt at your meals makes good this 


If you have indigestion your 
Pepsalt taken in 


deficiency, as you take with every mouthful 
of your food a similar substance to that which 
is required and at the right time, and your 
indigestion is a thing of the past. 
Send for sample in salt-shaker bottle and 
try it. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN Co., 44 Sheriff Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PEPSALT CURES AND PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 





Samples Mailed Free 


upon request. Our papers are all high- 
class and much cheaper than your 
local dealers’ prices. New Floral, 
Chintz, Damask, Denim, Stripe 
effects, etc., etc.,5c.to 10c.per roll. 
Beautiful and high-class Tapes- 
tries, Louis XIV., Empire, Byzan- 
tine, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Em- 
bossed Leather, the New Greens and 
Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., etc., at 
10c., 1244c., 15c. and up to 50c. per roll. 
These superior papers can only be 


bought from us or our agents. 


One 


price everywhere, and we pay the 


freight. 


If you have only one room to 


decorate, see our new patterns before 
you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted 


in every town to sell on commission from 
our large sample books, showing hundreds 


of beautiful 


atterns. 


We furnish free. 


handsome advertising signs, illustrated 


eirculars, and 


refer customers 
agents. who write us for samples. 


to our 
The 


business pays from the start, for no local 
dealer can carry one-tenth the variety of 
designs and colorings, or sel! as cheap. 

pleasant and profitable business, requiring 


no capital or experience. 


ver 9,000 agents 


are now selling our papers every year. 
For samples or particulars about the 
agency, write to nearest address. 
We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the 


five best wail-paper designs. Contest closes 
—_h 1899. Sainples of prize-winners sent 


toa 


contestants. Book of instructions and 


full particulars can be obtained of agents. 
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REST. 


We are so tired, my heart and IL 

Of all things here beneath the sky 
One only thing could please us best— 
Endless, unfathomable rest. 


We are so tired; we ask no more . 
Than just to slip out by Life’s door, 
And leave behind the noisy rout 
And everlasting turn-about. 


Once it seemed well to run on, too, 
With her importunate, fevered crew, 
And snatch amid the frantic strife 
Some morsel from the board of Life. 


But we are tired; at Life’s crude hands 
We ask no gift she understands ; 
But kneel to him she hates, to crave 
The absolution of the grave. 
Mathilde Blind. 


* 
<+or 





Spanish Sharpshooters. 


During the days and nights from the first until 
the fifth or sixth of July, 1898, the woods in the 
large triangle of country between Sevilla, Caney 
and Santiago de Cuba rang at intervals with 
sharp, single shots. The old ranch-house called 
E! Pozo, or “the well,” from the great iron pump 
in front of it, which lay on the main travelled 
path between General Shafter’s headquarters 
and the American position, was the centre of this 
desultory firing. The Spanish had but lately 
been driven out of this vicinity—not all of them, 
as it turned out, had yet been driven away. 

Except for the paths, and the cuttings along- 
side them made by the troops, and the little 
grassy glades here and there, all was jungle, 
interspersed with many fine, large trees—cocoa- 
nuts, royal palms, mangos, gigantic ceibas, and 
widely-branching and thickly-leaved guasimas 
which look much like the butternut-trees of the 
North. 

Often a fine palm rose above an almost 
impenetrable growth of chaparral; all about, at 
intervals, were other like palms; and every one 
of them had a thick head of foliage, in the midst 
of which a man might conceal himself a long 
time. If one of these palms commanded the 
path where officers and men were continually 
passing on their way to or from the front, and 
a shot rang out from it and killed a passer, 
witnesses could not with any certainty locate 








THE SHARPSHOOTER AT HIS WORK. 


the tree from which the shot came. The smoke- 
less powder of the Mauser rifle left no telltale 
puff or cloud. So far as the sound told the story, 
it might have come from any one of twenty 
trees. Amidst the broad leaves of the palm a 
man might nestle, completely hidden from 
another standing at the very foot of the tree and 
peering up at the thick, waving mass. And it 
was impossible to send men up to search the 
tops of palm-trees. 

The Spaniards had, before the advance of the 
Americans on the thirtieth of June and first of 
July, posted scouts in the trees, to watch the 
better the movement of our troops. They even 
allowed reconnoitering parties of Americans to 
pass undisturbed beneath the trees in which they 
Were perched, in order that the tracts which the 
Americans passed over might be reported as not 
occupied, and other bodies of our men be thus 
entrapped into entering these woods. With a 
small reconnoitering party I traversed unmo- 
lested, on the twenty-eighth of June, a road 
, Which on the first of July was strewn with 

American dead. At any moment our little party 
might have been swept away. 

When the Spanish were finally driven back, 
they in some cases left their scouts in these trees, 
probably with no direct intention of turning 
them into sharpshooters within the American 
lines, but because they left in too much of a 
hurry to withdraw them. The men, thus aban- 
~— sometimes resolved to sell their lives 
dearly. 

No such excuse could be made for a good 
many of them, who. were guerrillas of the most 
desperate character, ‘sharpshooting” because 
murder was their business. Many of these 
Suctrillas were negro convicts liberated from 
prisons, where the Spanish authorities had been 
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unable or unwilling to maintain them. Arms 
had been put in their hands, and they went forth 
in bands to rob and kill. The blood they shed is 
on the heads of the Spanish rulers of Cuba; 
none of it was shed in honorable and civilized 
warfare. 

On the reconnoissance to Caney of the twenty- 
eighth of July, of which I have spoken, and of 
which I served as the interpreter between the 
commander of the American escort, Lieutenant 
Durfee, and the chief of the Cuban escort, Sub- 
Lieutenant Beltran, one of these guerrilla scouts 
was brought to me at the Marianajé blockhouse 
by the Cubans; as I did all the talking with 
them, the Cubans seemed to get it into their 
heads that I was in command. The man had 
an armed Cuban on each side of him, and he 
was brought up out of the jungle along the 
Guama River which we had sent the Cubans 
into to beat before we should ourselves enter it. 

The man was a jet-black negro. He was now 
unarmed. His eyes, flashing with fire, betrayed 
excitement, but he made no sign of cowardice. 

“Un espanol! un espaiol!” the Cubans 
shouted to me. “He is a Spaniard! He was 
posted there, watching for us!” 

That the Cuban commander and the guide, 
both of whom were white men of unequivocal 
Spanish race, should accuse this woolly-haired 
negro of being a Spaniard, and utter the word 
with such hatred that it hissed hotly through 
their teeth, struck all of us Americans as extraor- 
dinary and amusing. I asked the man if he were 
not a pacifico. He smiled, showing his. white 
teeth, and answered eagerly, “Si, si,sefior !” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the young Cuban lieu- 
tenant. “Es espaiol!” 

Our commander solved the riddle against the 
negro. He had him bound and given to the 
Cubans, who, when the expedition was over, 
took him to their camp. We never made inquiry 
what they did with this “Spaniard.” It was not 
necessary to do so. 

Probably not one newspaper correspondent of 
all those who floated back and forth between the 
firing line and General Shafter’s headquarters 
failed to hear, some day, in these woods, a sharp 
crack not far away, and then the “ping!” of a 
bullet past his ear. We grew quite well used to 
such things. Mounted men were in an especial 
way the targets of the sharpshooters, because 
they were in every case supposed to be officers, 
and consequently well worth shooting. 

I have seen sharpshooters taken red-handed, 
and instead of. being shot on the spot, conducted 
to headquarters under guard. I might haveseen 
some of these executed if I had cared to do so. 
I did not, however, go to Cuba to see executions. 
I know that no men were executed unrighteously 
by our troops. 

There were not so many sharpshovters in the 
woods as the soldiers supposed. About the 
headquarters camp the guards and others fired 
at so many “sharpshooters’”’ who turned out on 
closer inspection to be upright palm-leaves 
waving in the breeze, that General Shafter 
sharply forbade any more shooting without his 
orders, and told the soldiers that they were firing 
at thin air—or at most thin leafage. Many acci- 
dental bunches of leaves were well riddled with 
American bullets; and many a solitary shot 
heard in the woods and attributed to sharp- 
shooters was really the shot of some nervous 
American soldier who heard a land-crab advanc- 
ing through the bushes and fired at the sound. 

Nevertheless, many sharpshooters were “pot- 
ted’”’ from the trees. I stood not far from a 
young recruit of the Tenth United States 
Infantry, Robert Mosely by name, when he 
dropped two armed Spaniards out of a palm-tree 
with his Krag-Jorgensen. He exposed himself 
to their shots without fear, and drew his bead 
without excitement or nervousness. Then he 
went back to the dullest possible routine of camp 
duties, and never claimed any credit of anybody. 

A negro soldier of one of the regular infantry 
regiments—I never got his name because the 
story was not “mine’—told one of the other 
correspondents how he and a Rough Rider came 
across a Swearing surgeon who had been wounded 
by the shot of a sharpshooter from a tree which 
he had somehow identified. Of course any 
Spaniard who had been so base as to shoot a 
doctor—every doctor had the red cross on his 
arm—had richly earned execution. 

The surgeon called on the two men to go and 
kill the Spaniard in the tree. They had to cross 
an open space to reach the tree. Neither soldier 
wanted to go; so the doctor took sticks and told 
the men to draw, he who drew the longer stick 
to be the man to go after the Spaniard. The 
Rough Rider drew the long stick. 

“Jest take your revolver and walk up to the 
tree,” said the black soldier. “Go right up and 
bluff him. I'll walk behind you.” 

The white soldier marched up to the base of 
the tree, revolver drawn, the negro close behind 
him, with revolver drawn also. 

“Come down!” they shouted. The Spaniard, 
without knowing any English, understood per- 
fectly. This was very strange, was it not? 

“Tu’n yo’se’f loose!”’ yelled the black soldier. 
“Don’t yo’ yeah? Drap, right now, befo’ yo’ 
get shot full o’ holes!” 

The Spaniard “drapped.” The soldiers col- 
lared him. Other privates came, among them a 
soldier who spoke a little Spanish, as hundreds 
of regulars do. . 

“How many Americans have you killed from 





that tree?’ the sharpshooter was asked. He 
tossed his head defiantly, and answered : 

“Seven !”’ 

“Well,” said the negro soldier, “I aint got no 
seben bullets in my gun, but I got six there, 
an’ they’s good roun’ ones, and they’s all for 
you!” 

The Spaniard saw what he meant, but did 
not tremble; he kept hissing, “Siete! siete! 
s-s-siete! Seven, I killed!” 

He died the dogged death of many of his 
fellows, deserved beyond a doubt, according to 
the grim laws of war. 

Not one of these sharpshooters was executed 
by the orders of American officers without 
positive proof of deserving. Whatever faults 
General Shafter’s command may be chargeable 
with, it is not to be charged with inhumanity 
toward the enemy. Every captive brought to 
his headquarters was given the benefit of any 
doubt concerning his guilt. Many guerrillas 
were brought there who firmly expected to be shot, 
and declared themselves ready to die. They 
could hardly understand why they were spared. 

I shall not forget the shout of gratitude and 
admiration which more than one hundred Spanish 
prisoners at General Shafter’s headquarters 
uttered when, on the third of July, after having 
been marshalled and examined, they were 
marched past the floating American standard on 
their way not to be executed, as they had 
expected, but to be fed. They waved their great 
straw hats and cheered the flag as earnestly as 
Americans could have done. 

JOSEPH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN. 
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Two Great Heads. 


Not the least important qualification for a 
salesman is that of being a good judge of human 
nature. 

A man with a rather ized head went 
into a clothing store to buy a hat. He tried on 
several, without finding any to-fit him. At last 
the young man who was waiting on him fished 
out a soft hat from a back shelf, brushed it up, 
pulled it into shape, and tendered it to the 
customer. The latter put iton. It wasa pretty 
fair fit. He took it off, examined it somewhat 
doubtfully, tried it on again, and looked at him- 
self in the glass. 

“Well,” he said, after a long and critical 
inspection, “there’s nothing great about this hat 
—except its size.” 

“Oh yes, there is,’ replied the salesman, with 
a genial smile. ‘The great thing about that hat 
is the head that’s in it.” 

He sold the hat. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic 
Department of The Youth's Companion. 





H'GHEST PRICE paid for RAW SKINS. 
H. Crine, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Stammerers ! 
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PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 

Prof. Grady during his 30 years’ experience 
has cured hundreds of cases of stammering. 
Stammerers are invited to call; or write for 

FREE PROSPECTUS. 
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for our new book of conundrums for parties, minstrels, 
ete. Walter H. Cary, 39 Mt. Vernon St., Maiden, & 








To Launder 


Collars, Cuffs, Shirts 
properly, requires the 
starch that’s made es- 
pecially for them—that 
gives a thin, brilliant, pliable 
finish and resists dirt. This is 


CELLULOID STARCH. 


There’s Nothing Like It. 
Requires no cooking. Made right, works right. 
Try it. 10c. pkgs. only. At grocers’. Pat. Wax- 
ing Pad (worth 25c.) given for 3 Trade-Marks. 

CELLULOID STARCH CO., New Haven, Conn. 





The Man 
in the Moon 
couldn’t get 


Minute 
Gelatine; 


his grocer didn’t keep 
it—knew he couldn’t 
sell his stock on hand 
of other kinds if his 
patrons found out about the 
“Minute.” Your Grocer keeps it, 
no doubt. Have you asked him for it? 





Minute Receipt Book and Samples 
of Minute Tupioca and Gelatine 
sent for 2-cent Stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., ORANGE, MASS. 


















Celery 
Crackers 


Cure all headaches in the Right 
‘ay. They are a tonic for the 
nerves and for the heart, and 
they aid digestion. They never 
depress the heart, or lower the 
vitality. Are mild, yet effective. 
Even a child can take them. 


25c. per Box, at Druggists. 
Sample Free 
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were Q’Day Incubators 


are what you want to hatch chickens. 
The University of e uses and 
highly recommends our Machines. 


O'Day Brooders Are Famous. 


New Twin-Scre 
Steamers of the 


Successful Poultry Rais 
Will you accept one ry a 1 gift ? 
E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 
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More Eggs! 


Every person who keeps poultry for profit is interested 
in knowing how to make hens lay more eggs. In addition 
to keeping the hens warm and dry and giving them proper 
food, thousands have found that the simple plan of mixing 
with the food given the hens every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s connrtion Powder 


keeps the hens in good condition and makes them lay 
well. When hens lay eggs for hatching this same plan 
makes the eggs more fertile and brings about more chicks. 


cents a "eae 5 for $1.00. 


xpress 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or by mail. 2 
Large 2-lb. can $1.20. 6 cans $5.00. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, Boston. 


Sample of the best 
Poultry Paper Free. 
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WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


| 543 Atlantic Ave., 
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EUROPE. 


Sail from Boston on one of the 
ew See! 


Dominion Line 


Our 1899 Illustrated Catalogue de- For Queenstown and Liver- 
seribes our numerous Poultry spec- . EW ENGLAND, 11,600 
jalties and contains a Nags se on as; 8S. S. CANADA, 9. 
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DOMINION LINE, 108 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 

















House 
Cleaning— 


CELLAR TO GARRET 
—can be thoroughly ac- 
complished by the least 
expenditure of labor and in 
the shortest time by the aid of 


Hersom’s 


italian 


i ml nt 
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Sapone. 
thousands of New England 
homes for washing clothes, , 
dows, woodwork, etc. i th tf, 
Use it once and you’ll YY f 
/j j tt i 
Be sure your grocer sells‘ Mf 
you Hersom’s Italian Sapone; 
glassware 
pers; send for Premium List, Free. 
THOMAS HERSOM & CO 


This Great Cleaner is used in 
dishes, pots, pans, win- _ ez 
use it always. 
each 12-cent package contains a 

We give Premiums for Sapone Wrap- 

New Bedford, Mass. 
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| From fie Who as Him 


The following extract from a letter recently received by us will be of great interest 
to all Americans. Referring to our Picture of Lafayette, Mrs. Middleton says: 


“ It is by far the BEST LIKENESS of him when he was in this 
in 1824, at which time I had the pleasure of SEEING AND SPEAKING with 
him at the house of Ex-President John Adams, at Quincy, Mass. 
the portrait instantly, though I was but nine years old at the time I met him.” 
December 31, 1898. Mrs. N. R. MIDDLETON, Bristol, R. I: 





LAFAYETTE. WASHINGTON. 


.. Lhis is a Lafayette Year... 





Every schoolhouse in the country and every family should have one of these true 
portraits of Lafayette. Its size is 14x 18 inches. It has just been published by us. As 
our contribution toward a greater interest in the life and character of Lafayette, we will 
for the next 60 days mail, post-paid, one of these portraits together with a companion 
portrait of Washington, the same size, to any address in the country on receiot of only 
19 cents in postage-stamps. We will also enclose Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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